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PROFESSOR FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH AND THE NAME ay. 
By Joun P. Persrs, Pu. D., 


Leipzig, Germany. 


The criticisms on Prof, Fr. Delitzsch’s recent work, Wo lag das 
Paradies? which I have seen generally busy themselves chiefly with 
the discussion of the site of the garden of Eden, as though that were the 
really important part of the book. I think I may venture to say that in 
the mind of the author this part was of secondary importance, intended 
to afford an opportunity for his valuable notes and excursuses. These 
latter, moreover, occupy 234 of the total 329 pages. Note 50 proposes 
an entirely new explanation of the name Jahve or J chovah. It reads as 
follows : 

Although without necessary connection with the subject in hand a 
few words about the divine name 7)’ may here be added. In the con. 
sideration of the origin of this name of God, as also of its signification 
and pronunciation, it seems to me that exactly the opposite way must be 
pursued to that hitherto adopted. We must set out, not from a quadrilit' 
eral as a derivative from (1177, ‘‘be,”’ and advance from that to 77°, 
&c., as supposed contractions, but rather, in the opposite way, we must 
set out from 177’, FV, *, as the oldest original forms of the name, in the ex- 
planation of the quadriliteral mn. I comprehend my views regarding 
i177’ in the following Theses: 
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A. 77° (7, *) the popeine name of God, with» as the most essen- 
tial element. 

The name of God which was and remained in constant, perhaps exclu- 
sive, use in the mouth of the Hebrew people was 4/7’, F1’, and at the same 
time there always remained a consciousness of ’, i,as the most essential 
element of the name. . 

1; 471’ the popular name of God. a) That in the mouth of the 
Hebrew people (1177? never was nor became the customary name of God, 
but that the popular name always was and remained 4/7’, is abundantly 
proved by the fact that there is not a single Hebrew proper name show- 
ing the quadriliteral 717’, in composition, although, it is exactly in proper 
names that the Hebrew knows this method of composition; ef. 
PIS &e.—Why does no such form as 
7177°"D919 occur? b) The name of the king of Hamath conquered by 
Sargon, ilu Ja-u-bi-’-di (Khors. 83. Lay. 38. 8, for which Sarg. 25 has 
Llu-u-bi-i’-di, with a change of the name for God similar to that found in 
the Hebrew royal names DPN and O°"77?) may serve asa proof. For 
allowing (which is, however, very questionable) that this name, as little 
as the name of the son of a king of Hamath, O07, which occurs 
II S. chap. m1. 10, canserveas a proof that thenational Godof the Hebrews 
was originally the God of other nations also, and that with Schrader 
(KAT. 3 f.) and Baudissin (Studien zur semistischen Religionsgeschichte, 
I, p. 222 f.) we must admit that the people of Hamath ‘‘ adopted the God 
of the Jews into their circle of divinities,” yet they would scarcely have 
adopted him under the name used by the Hebrews in proper names only, 
but rather as his name was in full and when standing by itself. Or is it 
to be supposed that at the same time with the worship of the God of the 
Iebrews the peop]e of Hamath also appropriated the Hebrew treatment 
of the name in proper names ? 

2. The contractions show that the consciousness of the language 
recognized in the name 4/7! no derivative from 117 ‘‘be,”’ no contraction 
from 7717’, but regarded °, “as the most essential element of the name. 
W7? and as, for example, in (Assyr. Hazakis'a), 
could, in themselves considered, contracted from like 
from Mi’, but the contraction to or 7’, for example mp IN, or, with 
assimilation of the to for example, MAND, Ez. x. 33 
(VND), is harder to explain, while the contraction to simple ? (, ja), for 


example YONI, 7? (Assyr. Ja’ia) would be a piece of grammatical 
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violence unheard of in the province of the Semitic languages if 7/77 were 
the root and ’ a mere formative prefix. It is as impossible as that pat 
or 13) should be volatilized into 4 or 3. 

B. 1’, pronunciation, meaning and origin of the quadriliteral. 

W7, the original name of God, which always remained the one in 
use among the people was remodeled into /T}7’, ‘‘the existent.” This 
Jatter is a product of reflection, a ‘‘religious artificial word,” and conse- 
quently always remained rather limited to the members of the theocracy, 
instead of winning entrance among the common people. 

1. Pronunciation of the quadriliteral. 

a) Direct tradition with regard to the pronunciation of the quadrilit- 
eral (117 there is not. From fear of a misuse of the true name of the 
covenant God, it early came to be regarded as a nomen ineffabile (the 
uxx constantly translate o xvpeos). That the pronunciation Jehovah, 
in common use since about 1520, is incorrect it is not necessary to prove 
further. Diodorus Siculus with his Jaw, and Clemens Alexandrinus 
with his Jaov both speak for the form 1. Only one thing is certain, 
that the name was spoken with an a-vowel in the first syllable. This is 
shown by the forms 177’, 7’, 7’, from which there could not have been 


too wide a departure in the changed form. But how was it with the 
final sound ? 

b) We read in Exodus m. 13 and 14: ‘*And Moses said unto 
Elohim, Behold when I come unto the children of Israel, and shall say 
unto them, The God of my fathers hath sent me unto you; and they 
shall say to me, What is his name? what shall I say unto them? and 
Elohim said unto Moses TN Wk MIN : and he said, Thus shalt thou 
say unto the children of Israel, Ehyeh (TWIN) hath sent me unto you.” 
This locus classieus, Ex. 11. 14, shows that the name 7? was brought 
into connection with /1'7, originally TW ‘‘ be,” and regarded as a noun 
or verb form from this root. On this account, and in consideration of 
the form 7'1N, 7? appears to be the most probable pronunciation of 
the quadriliteral, a pronunciation which is further supported by the IaBe - 
of Theodoret and Epiphanius. 

2. Meaning of the name (7. 

Ex. mt. 14 proves incontestably that the meaning connected with 
this name was ‘‘he who exists,’ ‘‘he who is.’’ The causative [hiphil] 
explanation as ‘‘the existence giver,” or ‘‘the realizer,” which is adopted 
by Schrader (Art. Jahve, in Schenkel’s Bibellexikon), Baudissin (p. 229 
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and elsewhere), Lagarde (Psalterium Hieronymi, p. 153, ff.), and 
others contradicts the explanation vouched for by Hebrew literature 
itself, and does it without need or cause. It is not necessary on linguistic 
grounds. The a of the first syllable does not need to be explained ac- 
cording to the rules of Hebrew etymology (although it does not contra- 
dict even those, cf. noon Ps. txxtv. 6, and, in case my is a noun with 


the preformative Dip’, i133’, etc.), it results from the original form 
of the name, 4/7’. Such etymologies and interpretations, invented at a 
later date for the explanation of a word, are free in their character, and 
cannot be judged according to the standard of strict grammatical and lex- 
icographical rules of the similar, sometimes ingenious and elevated, but 
linguistically false explanations of TWN from UX, Gen. um. 23, [1 from 


Mp, wv: 1, M3 from Om, v. 27, 933 from 593, x1. 9. So in this 
combination with (17 the } of M7? remains in any case unexplained, 
for “be” was not in the Hebrew mn, but always 177, the north Pales- 
tine and late Hebrew forms of M17 resulting from Aramaic influence. 
The new explanation (Schrader’s) is, moreover, utterly impossible, for 
the biblical, as well as the past biblical usage knows no AipAdl of 771. 


3, Origin of the 7’. 


The secondary relation of M7’ to 7? is shown by the fact men- 
tioned in A, I, that 117’ never was the name of God in common use in 
the mouth of the people. This was and remained wy. It is further 
shown by the abbreviations 77’ and ’ mentioned in A, 0, which are unin- 
telligible in case (11/7? (from 707) was the or iginal, fundamental form of 
the name. Finally it is shown by the meaning ‘“‘the existent.” No 
Semitic divinity was ever originally named from a conception so abstract 
as “‘the existent”’ (the Nabataean proper names compounded with [3 and 
Dp, discussed in ZDMG. xiv, 443, can scarcely be brought forward as a 
disproof). A name with such a meaning bears a priori the stamp of a 
later explanation, the result of reflexion. Analogous cases of the same 
free treatment and ingenious recoinage of names are numerous. So 
among the Assyrians, Ansar became the ‘“health-bringing” god Ashfr, 
‘rich in blessing.” Similarly the Kanaanites were pleased to connect 
with [117 a quite different meaning from that which originally belonged 
to the word Dagan. Many other examples might be given. Moreover, 
' the change ofthe name 4/7’ into 71/7’ was necessary for the reason that 
7, together with the ’, the proper bearer of the meaning, was no longer 
intelligible, and hence not appropriate as the name of the Hebrew 
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national God. The question when this modification took place lies be- 
yond the province of this note; only attention is called in passing to line 
18 of the Mesha inscriptions, where the quadriliteral 77 appears. 

C. 377° its diffusion and origin, 

The original form of the divine name, 1/7’, was certainly common to 
the Hebrews with the Philistines, probably with the Kanaunites in gen- 
eral. It was exactly in contra-distinction to the Jahu of these other 
peoples that the specifically Hebrew recoinage of the name into Ms’ 
took place. The Kanaanite name for God, Jah, or Jahu, had, moreover, 
like most of the other Kanaanite names of gods, its roots in the Baby- 
lonian pantheon, corresponding to the surname Ja-u of the god Ilu, the 
chief god of the oldest Babylonian system. 

1. As surely as /1)s7? is specifically Hebrew in its origin, the result 
of a specificall y Hebrew recoinage, so surely was Ww not Hebrew in its 
origin. (This does not, of course, exclude the possibility that 177’, even 
without any deepening of its meaning, could very well have been the 
national God of the Hebrews.) If 17? was from the very outset a na- 
tional Hebrew name it must remain intelligible, and did not need to be 
remodeled. It was changed, because for the thinkers of the people of 
Israel no comprehensible | meaning was attached to it—a plain proof of 
the foreign origin of the name Jahve. 

2. It can now scarcely be denied that not alone the Hebrews, but 
also other Semitic nations worshipped the God Jahve. Certainly from the 
fact that, according to Num. xxiv, Balaam served Jahve as well as Baal 
no conclusion can be drawn as to the worship of Jahve among the Syr- 
ians. So also the Ammonite name (1310, Neh. m. 10, can, if necessary, 
like the Hamathensian names mentioned above, be referred to borrow- 
ing. Even the Phoenician proper names Afdazos, OX’, which 
are most naturally explained as /73y, servant of Jahve, and ONY, 
Jahve is God (cf. on these names Baudissin 323 s., and elsewhere), could, 
perhaps, so far as they stand alone, be disregarded as indications of 
Pheenecian worship of Jahve. On the other hand several names of 
of Philistine kings mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions show that 
among the Philistines the God Jahu, Jah, was not only worshipped, but 
even took quite a prominent place: e. g. Mitinti, king of Asdod (Sanh. 
a. 51), Sidga, king of Askalon (Sanh. 1, 58), Padi, king of Ekron (Sanh. 
u. 70), names undoubtedly equivalent to the Hebrew MND, TTS, 
#7'15 (see also KAT, 71, ss). To affirm borrowing in all these cases, and 
and to assume that the Philistines, the hereditary enemies of the He- 
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brews, should inthe very names of their kings have done homage to the 
Hebrew national God seems to me impossible. If this be so, if the 
Philistines really knew the God Jahu, then Hittite proper names like 
S, x1. 3, as also all the above mentioned Hamathensian, Phee- 
necian and Ammonite proper names can not be explained in so sweeping 
a manner as simple borrowing. With at least as much right can 
these names (cf also the name of a north Arabian king Ja’ilu, Asarh. m, 
20, KAT. 5, note, erroneously called ‘king of Damascus’’) be regarded 
as unanimous witnesses for Jahu, Jah, as universal Kanaanite God ; so 
that, besides the grounds already given, the Hebrew differential change 
to (117 would have been made in purposeful distinction to the Kanaan- 
itish 377. 

3. If, moreover, the Hebrew Jahu was certainly Philistine also, 
and most probably common to the Kanaanites in general, then results 
not merely a new argument against the derivation from 7}, 77, ‘be,’? 
since that root is exclusively Aramaic Hebrew, and not Kanaanitish, but, 
furthermore, Babylon, the home of all, or almost all the other Gods of 
the Kanaanitish pantheon, would be at once suggested as the name of 
Jahu also. And this supposition is confirmed on a closer examination 
of the cuneiform inscriptions. ! 


4. The non-Semitic inhabitants of Babylonia designated God as 
Dingir (Sumer. dimmer), i. e. ‘mighty judge,”? and especially and pe- 
culiarly tla (di) andz. From the monuments examples can now be 
given of ¢ in the meaning ‘‘God”’, for the character which, according to 
S* 1. 13-16, bears the name 7 or (with Assyrian nominative ending) 
ta-u from its specially characteristic non-Semitic sound value z (this 
was so well known that it did not even need to be given, as is regularly 
the case, in the left hand column), ¢ (phonetically written) and <¢ (writ- 
ten with the other sign ¢ or 2/7, which, as designation of God, ‘‘the all- 
highest,”’ is also frequently doubled) interchange without distinction in 
the same words as names of God. ¢ and zz both originally mean ‘‘ex- 
alted’’ and then ‘‘God” (cf. also for the latter VR 34 col. m, 52), but, 
further than this, in the oldest Babylonian-Semitic system of mythology 
they also designated the highest God. The God Ilu, frequently men- 
tioned in the oldest as well as the latest Babylonian texts, stood original- 
ly, according to m. R 48, 28 a, b, at the head of the oldest Babylonian- 
Semitic pantheon of which we have any evidence in the cuneiform in- 
scriptions, and it can be but a mere chance that Ja-u, although it has 
been shown to be the Babylonian-Semitic name of the God sign ¢, has 
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not yet been shown to be the Babylonian-Semitic name of God himself. 
(The doubts with reference to the equivalence of the Assyrian Ja-w and 
the Hebrew 1/7’, first assumed by Schrader, which I expressed in a note 
in Baudissin’s Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, 1. 226 s, I 
now retract in view of the above proved equivalence of 7, ja-u and dz, 
God, an equivalence at that time unknown.) While this oldest and high- 
est God of the Semitic Babylonians, ¢/u or Ja-u, was gradually crowded 
out [in Babylon itself] by other divinities, among the Kanaanites he at- 
tained to a more important, and among the Hebrews fo the most important 
position. From a grammatical point of view, according to the preceding, 
7? (477°) connects itself with the other remnants of the Semitic nominative 
ending in retained in Hebrew, like OND 33, Num. 
xxiv. 8, 15.) 

This note appears to me so valuable that I have preferred to trans- 
late it just as it stands, adding my own remarks and criticisms separately. 

A. With reference to the popular name of God, 11° or 77?, only the 
latter form occurs as an independent word, the former being confined to 
composition. 1? as an independent word occurs in Ex. xv. 2, xvi. 16, 
Isaiah xm. 2, xxvi. 4, xxxvim. 11, and about 50 times in the Psalms, 
especially the later ones, where it is often combined with 1997. The 
two passages in which it occurs in Exodus, being, at least in their essen- 
tial parts, among the oldest in that book, offer strong evidence for a use 
of Jah as a name of God at an early period. It is a case where the non- 
appearance of the form is merely negative, its appearance, on the other 
hand, positive evidence. It cannot be supposed that a late copyist 
or reviser of an old song would change the name of God there occur- 
ring, if in his own day that name were in common use among the 
priests and learned men, and substitute for it one either antiquated 
or in use only among the common people; whereas the oppos te 
is very likely. Hence in these two passages the occurrence of 7’ 
may be regarded as a positive proof of a use of that form at the period of 
their composition. There are two passages in our ordinary Hebrew text 
where (117 7° occur in combination, namely Isaiah xm. 2, and xxvi. 4. 
In both passages several codices omit 7’, and similarly the txx, Peshito 
and other ancient versions translate only one of the two words. There 
are, furthermore, two passages in the Psalms (:xvim. 5, and oxvi. 14) 
where some manuscripts have the same double form, W717’. The 
meaning of this phenomenon seems to be that 177’ has been substituted 
for an original /q’, but that in some MSS. the substitution has gone no 
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further than the insertion of the form to be substituted. This is rendered 
the more manifest from the fact that Isaiah xm. 2, and Ps. oxvim. 14, are 
taken from Ex. xv. 2. Of the other passages in which Jah occurs, with 
the exception of those where it forms part of the formula m-y997, no 
more can be said than that they seem to testify to the continued, perhaps 
the popular use of that name down to a late date in Jewish history. The 
formula myn, on the other hand, by the very fact of being a solemn, 
often-recurring formula containing a different name of God from that 
regularly in use in the sacred books, seems likely to be either ancient or 
of foreign origin, and in spite of the similarity noticed by some heathen 
writers between this cry of praise and those used in the worship of Dion- 
ysos (Adonis and Jaw), I imagine that most critics taking into con- 
sideration the whole development of Jehovah worship, would not hesi- 
tate to decide in favor of the former hypothesis. 


. 


All that is claimed for the above argument from the use of #1) is this: 
7 was used as a name of the deity at an early period, and continued to 
be so used down to the time of the composition of the latest Psalms. We 
have evidence that in four cases /7)7’, the name in regular use among 
the priests and scribes, has been substituted for an original rm, which is 
strong presumptive evidence of similar substitution in other cases. In 
answer to the questions, why does no trace appear of the nominative 
form 37’ in independent use? and why in such an old passage as Exodus 
xvi. 16 has 77’ once been changed to 77 and once allowed to remain 
unchanged? I would reply, it was precisely the old nominative form 
7’ which lent itself most readily to the change. The change of /7) to © 
j117' involved the addition of a syllable, and hence could not always be 
made, that of 7’ to 717’, on the other hand, was permissible in all 
cases. So in Ex. xv. 16 the one form has been changed (provided the 
second part of the verse be as old as the first), and the other left un- 
changed. As to a distinction between the simple /’ and the same with 
nominative ending, 7’, judging from the analogy of other words, and 
from the use of those two forms in proper names, none seems to have 
existed among the Hebrews at any time to which we are able to go back. 


The argument to be drawn from the independent use of 7} is, as 
will be seen from the above, by no means a conclusive one; on the other 
hand the argument from the use of 77’ and 377’ in proper names presented 
by Prof. Delitzsch seems to me conclusive. We have a large number of 
proper names containing some name of God, or the name of some God, 
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in composition, and with one single exception (OVITN * 1 Kings rv. 6, 
OTN 1 Kings xu. 18, ov mt Chron. x. 12) those names are not con- 
tracted, and in that one exception the contraction is in no way to be com- 
pared with the heretofore supposed contraction of 777’ to 7 or’. 

2. As to the essential element in the form 7), it is hard to say 
whether Prof. Delitzsch is altogether justified in concluding that there 
was a consciousness in the Hebrew language of ° as the essential part. 
Certainly the contraction to V at the beginning of proper names is com- 
mon enough, and to’ at the end scarcely uncommon. On the other 
hand a contraction to 7 from V7 is assumed by Olshausen in the formn 
Yowiw 1 Chr. ut, 18. This is founded upon the analogy of the form 
Ywi, Num. xm. 8 and elsewhere, which is supposed to be contracted 


from YY; but Num. xm. 16, where it is stated that Moses changed - 


Hoshea’s name to Jehoshua, certainly seems to show a consciousness in 
the language of the existence in the longer form of an element which is 
lacking in the shorter. For the contraction to J at the end of a name 
we have the form 773"), Ju. xvu. 5, which is a disputed case; and NAN 
Ez. x. 83, where the contraction seems to be universally admitted. 

B. 2. The explanation adopted by Prof. Schrader goes one step 
further than is here indicated in assuming the original identity of the two 
roots 7777 and 7M, and hence explaining the form 7’ as meaning 
‘“‘life-giving.’? Movers in his Die Phonizier, in order to account for yx 
in the ery Jaxyos of the Pheenecians in the worship of Jaa, or Adonis, 
had already connected the form Jaw with 7'NM. The grammatical diffi- 
culties in the way of identifying the two roots would be greater than has 
been hitherto supposed should we adopt Prof. Delitzsch’s plausible sug- 
gestion (p. 166) that 7 is a development of the pronoun NF some- 
what after the manner of the AZthiopic use, where the verb ‘“thave”’ is 
formed by the preposition (4a) with the pronoun (as for example in the 
3d person singular: (00) in him), and, nevertheless, in construction is fol- 

*Note.—Compare the forms Adonis is exalted, Jehovah is exalted, 0738, 


ab (father) is exalted; 58, my God is Jehovah, IT my God is ab (father), WSN, my father 
is Jehovah; oR, my God is He, my father is He; INN, etc. A com- 


parison of these forms seems to me to show tbat 38 began to be used independently in Hebrew 


as a designation of God, and that it was so used, for example, in the name DVN. The use of 
JW, TW and oy for God will show that there is certainly no improbavility in such a use of 
38. It seems to me that we have in these and other names evidence of an uncertain and varied 
nomenclature for God, for which was finally substituted 177 or 771". The names Sypawr (t Chr. 
VIII. 33) proya (1 Chr. XIv. 7) aud others seem to show a use of Sys (Baal) in the sense of God 
among the Hebrews. A comparison of thenames (1S. 49) with and pro de, 
as also the forms D390. oo"a8, oode and others, suggests the use of 7!) in the same man- 
ner as a name of God, and manifestly Melekh (king) is then the same as Moloch. 
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lowed by an accusative as though a regular verb form. The principal 
difficulty in the derivation proposed by Prof. Schrader, however, is of 
quite a different character. If, as 1 think, Prof. Delitzsch has succeeded 
in proving that the original form of the divine name was }7’, from which 
i117’ was formed as an artificial, or as an inspired result of reflection and 
speculation, we must allow that the men who produced it knew what it 
meant, and receive their explanation of it as given in Ex. m1. 14. This 
precludes alike the possibility of a causative, and the combination, so far 
as this word is concerned, of the two roots and 


B. 3. If Prof. Delitzsch’s theory be accepted, the first step towards 
determining when 1’ was changed to 7717’ is to determine when 17’ 
became the highest and peculiar name of God among the Hebrews. 
Toward thesolution of this question I can only offer a fewsuggestions drawn 
chiefly from a consideration of Bible proper names. The regular and 
most ancient Babylonish-Semitic designation of God known to us was Inv. 
According to the testimony of the Bible (Ex. v1.3) 98 was also the name 
of God in common or regular use among the ancient Hebrews. The 
same testimony is borne by the national name * ONT”, which, it must 
be remembered, is properly the name of the ten tribes, and does not in- 
clude Judah. An examination of Biblical proper names reveals this fact 
(already noticed by Ewald and other critics), that before the time of 
David the use of 77’ or V7’ in proper names is rare. With his reign 
that use becomes common, and, beginning with his great-grandson, Abi- 
jah, almost every royal name shows the name of Jehovah in composition 
(compare also Solomon’s second name Jedadiah, II. 8. xm.25). In the 
northern kingdom, or Israel, on the other hand, no king’s name contains — 
Jehovah in composition until more than half a century later, the first 
king who bears the name being Ahaziah, the son of Ahab. The fact 
that the introduction of the name 17’ into common use was contemporary 
with the ascendency acquired by the tribe of Judah suggests that 171’ was 
the name in common use in that tribe in distinction from the 9X of 
Israel. This and the appearance of the form ON in oN further sug- 
gest the question, is the name }7’ a part of 771"? =I suppose no one 


* Compare with this the possibly older form pw, from the same root, but not compoundea. 
with the divine name. pw is Aramaic in its formation (cf. also the name of the tribe pom. 
The ending ri which in later Aramaic is a diminutive, was originally equivalent to the Hebrew 
} old-Semitic an. The Aramaic makes no distinction between & and w. As one example 
among many to show the tendency to confuse the two letters in Hebrew cf. the famous 
ana 
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would think of maintaining a real scientific value for the etymology sug- 
gested in Gen. xx1v.33, and xx1x.8, but at the same time the fact which 
this etymology seems to show, that no consciousness of a connection be- 
tween 7’ and ;717’ existed in the language, is a very strong, perhaps 
an insuperable objection to this etymology. I do not more, therefore, 
than put it forward as a question. 

If we analyze the Bible record, omitting for the moment the genea- 
logical tables in I Chron., we find before the time of Moses the name 


Jehovah only once in composition in the form 7237, Ex. v1.20, which . 
is very seriously questioned; contemporary with Moses once, in the form . 


piv’, with which compare the shorter form already mentioned; in the 
Book of Joshua probably once in the form 3%, vit.1, for which I Chr. 

11.6 has ‘3%; in Judges in the forms WRY, vi.11, OMY, 1x.5, wd 
xvut.1, where the composition with 7’ is by many denied, and Inn, 

xv11.30, a passage of unquestionably late date; in I Sam., before the 
reign of David, in the forms 9X¥ and MIN, xm1.3, TIN, 
xiv.3, and IN, xxvr.6, the last two belonging, according to 
I Chron. 11:6, to the immediate family of David, sister and sister’s son. 
On the other hand, during this whole period, when proper names con~ 
taining 7’ in composition are so rare, those containing 9N are common. 

Beginning with David’s time, names compounded with 7’ become very 
numerous. 

With many, probably most, critics of the present day, I deny the 
value of the lists of names in I Chron. for the purposes of such a study as 
this, but at the same time I think a comparison of, for example, chaps. 11 
and ut will show that they are far from contradicting what has just been 
said.* 

In connection with the above facts it is at least interesting to observe 
that Samuel, the name with which was connected the great religious and 
national revival of Israel, is compounded with the name El of God. 


Elijah, the great enemy of Baal worship in the time of Ahab, means 


‘“‘My God is Jehovah.” Before the time of Elijah no king’s name in 
Israel is compounded with /7’, after him there are very few that are not. 


Bishop Colenso, in a note to the 5th volume of his work on the’ 


_ Pentateuch, has brought together some interesting proper names con- 
taining Baal in composition; the judge 237, Ju. v1.32; king IVAN, 


* If the form 71’A3 in I Chron. tv.18, is to be explained with most critics as containing 71 in 
composition, and not, as I suspect, asa *femininized foreign word, we have a foreigner bearing a 
Hebrew holy name, in which case the 77’ is manifestly a translation. This, if so, would suggest 
what in any case I believe to be the fact that in these lists we have a number of similar trans- 
lations into 77 of other divine names. 
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the son of Saul, I Chron. vi1.33, called the ILS. 1.8; 
the son of Jonathan, I Chron. vmr.34, called II S. 1v.4; 
yroys a son of David, I Chron. xtv.7, called YIN in ILS. v.16; 


moy3 a follower of David, I Chron. xm.5; [377 93 an officer of David, 

I Chron. xxvi1.28; also a place called the house of ma Sys in Ju. 

1x.4, and in the 46th verse the house of FYD ON. To these I would 
add the name David's tax-gatherer, I K. v1.6; and 
a son of Saul, I S. xiv. 49, which, comparing it with pean and YIwON. 

- I should think might, as above suggested, contain Moloch in composition. 

With these I would further compare the change from DPON to D7 
in II Chron. xxxtv.4, and the above mentioned J awbitd ‘and Llu-bi-i'di. 

I do not think that the appearance of Baal, Adonis, or Moloch in proper 
names necessarily involves idolatry. Indeed we see the word which 
among the Kanaanites meant the god Adonis (cf. PJ¥"JTN king of Je- 
rusalem, Josh. x.1) used constantly, and finally exclusively by the Jews 
to designate God.* These names were rather various ways of naming © 
the divinity, which might and did lead to idolatry, but were in them- 
selves of necessity idolatrous. This fact, if fact it be, will show the 
necessity to the Hebrew of a peculiar name of God not common to them 
with the neighboring peoples. A consideration of the similar formation 
of proper names compounded with various divine names seems me to 
furnish further support to the above view; cf. WYTWIN, WY. WYN; 
SYD, [37 ON; ONY, UNS; JOIN, ON'DN, ete. 

Prof. Delitzsch suggests the Moab-stone as a possible clue to the de- 
termination of the time of the change of 17’ into M7. I do not think the | 
form /1¥7’ in the 18th line of that inscription can be regarded as proved 
for the purposes of such an argument. That line reads OANWAPNIWN 
and has been translated ‘‘vessels of Jehovah, and I dedicated, and these” 
etc. The syntax is certainly halting, moreover the gaps in the immediate 
neighborhood of the letters in question, render it too uncertain how we 
must divide those letters. It would be interesting to see this part of the 
inscription re deciphered with reference to the possibility of the forms 
or V7’. 


* A difficulty has been recognized in the form 7m, which is the Massoretic punctuation for. 
the name of God, in distinction from the plural 1%, my lords, and °778, my lord; and various ; 
explanations of the peculiarity have been offered. It certainly looks like nothing else than an 
intentional differentiation to distinguish the name of God. Was that differentiation made direct 
iy from Ts, that the God of the Hebrew might not be named by the same name asa heathen 
deity? or was the name first pluraliz somewhat after the analogy of ? 
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C. 2. With reference to the diffusion of the name 7’, Baudissin in 
his Studien offers an elaborate argument of probability to show that the 
Iaw of the Abraxas gems was derived not from Pheenician but from 
Hebrew sources. If it be admitted, which I suppose all now must admit, 
that the cuneiform inscriptions show us Jahu as aname of God where 
borrowing from the Hebrew was out of question, this argument of pro- 
babilities turns against its author to prove that Iaw was really Phe- 
nician. Movers’ argument, which was adopted by Colenso, that the 
Hebrews borrowed the name from the Pheenicians, is equally unten- 
able. Both had it from the same source. The name Jaw seems in 
course of time to have dropped out of use among the Phoenicians, 
until eventually it became, as might readily happen with such a half- 
forgotten, and mysteriously unintelligible name, the secret, or essen- 
tial name of Adonis. Hence its use as a charm in the Abraxas gems. 
This connection of Jaw with Adwvis deserves to be compared with 
the connetion of 77 with *J3N, which finally led to the substitution 
of the latter for the former, or essential name of the deity, in common 
use among the Jews. 


C. 4. Prof. Delitzsch’s argument with reference to the meaning 
of the name 3/7’ is certainly exceedingly ingenious and plausible, but, 
as he himself acknowledges, a link is still missing, and in view of 
former developments in the field of Assyriology it would be advisable 
to allow this hypothesis to wait for confirmation. 


In the same paragraph Prof. Delitzsch has spoken of the god Ilu. 
He allows and authorizes me to print the following statement from 
himself: ‘Since I have seen that in the texts of the later Babylonian 
kings, like Nebuchadnezzar, a god named El never appears, but the 
phrase which was formerly read Bel Al Marduk, should instead 
be read bel last Marduk, i. e. Merodach, the lord of gods, I no 
longer maintain my (hitherto almost universal) explanation of II 
R. xivim1.28.” The passage referred to occurs in a dictionary. 
In the left hand column appear the non-Semitic, and in the right the 
Semitic words. In 28 stands in the Semitic column the regular sign 
for God. In the succeeding lines appear names of various gods pre- 
ceded by the sign for God just mentioned the reading of which 
is Iu. Connecting this with the falsely explained later texts above 
mentioned, it was supposed that we here had a god Iu placed at the 
head of the pantheon. Ilu appears as a general uame of divinity, and 
the sign which is read c/w also appears as the regular determinative 


| 
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placed before the name of any god. Hence it is most natural here to 
suppose that the lexicographer in commencing the category gods placed 
at the head of the list the general name of divinity, or the symbol of 
divinity which must always be prefixed to divine names, in favor of 
which interpretation a number of analogous passages can be presented. 

Prof. Delitzsch’s argument in the last section may then be used 
to show that J/a-u, like Z/u, meant God, rather than a particular god. 

The name Jaow which M. Halevy (cf. e. g. Revue Archeologique 
for July) gives to a Babylonian divinity, has not been noticed in this 
discussion, because I do not believe that any such name really occurs. 
The name is to be read Za (‘‘the life-giving god of knowledge”), and 
Fa can not be brought into connection with Jah. 


ORELLI ON OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY.* 


By Rev. Narsaniet West, 


Morristown, New Jersey. 


The typographical and mechanical execution of the work is worthy 
of all praise. The volume is asplendid one, of 538 octavo pages, in 
large Roman characters, and affectionately dedicated to Professor C. J. . 
Riggenbach, colleague of the author in the same university. It consists 
of an Introduction and two main Divisions. The Sections of the Intro- 
duction are, nine in number, as follows: 1. Biblical Prophecy. 2. The 
Phenomena, analagous to Biblical Prophecy, in the field of Heathen- 
dom. 3. The Kingdom of God as the content of Biblical Prophecy. 4. 
The Time-Historical character of Biblical Prophecy. 5. The Type in the 
development of the Kingdom of God. 6. The analogous Phenomena 
in Heathendom. 7. The Fulfilment in general. 8. The Fulfilment in 
the New Testament. 9. The Treatment of the subject in Christian The- 
ology. 

* “The Old Testament Prophecy of the Completion of the Kingdom of God presented in its 
historical Development, by C. V. Orelli, Doctor of Philosophy, Licentiate and Ordinary Profes- 
sor of Theology in Basel. Vienna, 1882°”’ 

Die alttestamentliche Weissagung von der Vollendung des Gottesreiches in ihrer geschicht- 


lichen Entwickelung dargestelit, von C. V. Orelli, Dr. Phil. und O. Professor der Theologie in 
Basel. Wien, 1882. 
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The First Main Division treats of ‘‘The Prophetic Words as the 
Forerunner of the Rise, and Conductor of the Outward Formation ofa 
National Dominion of God upon earth. The Sections of this Divis- 
ion are three, each subdivided as follows: Section 1. Patriarchal 
Promises. 1, General Survey. 2, .The Original Foundation and 
Destiny of Man. 3, The Common Condition of Man in his Single 
Estate. The Protevangel. 4, The Three-fold Development of Man- 
kind. Noah’s blessing. 5, The Promises to the Fathers of the 
Covenant-people. 6, Judah, the Leader-tribe. Section 11. Mosaism. 1, 
The Mosaic Law. 2, The Mosaic Outlook. 3, The Prophecy of Balaam. 
Section 11. The Anointed of the Lord. 1, The Prophetic Covenant in 
the Royal House of David. 2, The Echo of the Prophetic Words in the 
Psalms of the Anointed One. 3, The Typical Significance of David, 
Solomon, and the Davidites, in their Humiliation and Exaltation. 4, 
The Dwelling of Jahve in Zion.—The Second Main Division treats of 
the Prophetic Word as the Forerunner of the New Birth and Surety ot 
the Future Completion of the Kingdom of God. The Sections of this 
Division are six, each subdivided as follows: Section 1. The Prophets 
of the Pre-Assyrian Time, Obadiah, Joel. 1, General Character of the 
Prophecy in the pre-Exile period. 2, Obadiah. 3, Joel. Section nu. 
The Prophets of the Assyrian time, in the Northern Kingdom, Amos, 
Hosea, Zechariah 1x—-x1. Section 11. The Prophets of the Assyrian Time, 
in the Southern Kingdom, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, 1, Isaiah and Micah, 
The exalted Zion. 2, Isaiah’s Prophecy of Immanuel. 3, Further 
Works of Isaiah concerning Zion. 4. Isaiah’s Visions concerning the 
Nations and the World-Judgment, as also of the Glorification of the 
World, proceeding from Zion. 5, Micah, Nahum. Section 1v. The 
Prophecy of the Decline,—Chaldean Period—Zephaniah, Habbakuk, 
Jeremiah, Zechariah xu-xiv. 1, Zephaniah. 2, Habbakuk. 3, Jere- 
miah’s Prophecy of the New Covenant. 4, Zechariah xu-x1v. Section 
v. The Prophets of the Exile, Ezekiel, Isajah xut-ixvi1. Seetivn vi. 
The post-Exile Prophets, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, Daniel. 1, 
Haggai and Zechariah. 2, The Visions of Zechariah. 3. Malachi’s 


Prophecy of the Forerunner of the Lord. 4, The Apocalypse of Daniel. ' 


—Conclusion. 
Notwithstanding the influence which the modern historico-critical 


school has had upon some of the conclusions of the author, (as a glance 
at some of the above rubrics will show), the work is one of devout piety, 
thorough learning, extensive research, and deeply evangelical spirit. It 
is the very opposite of the work of Kuenen, avoids the destructive license 
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of Wellhausen and Robertson Smith, and, unlike the coldly critical yet 
amazingly able work of Ewald, built upon the prior reconstruction of 
Hebrew Literature and history according to modern ideas, treats the 
sacred oracles with the respect to which their inspcction entitles them. 
Divine Revelation, as originally given, was not the fallible record of an 
infallible communication, no matter what disarrangements or errors of 
the text, or faults of redactors and transcribers, Biblical criticism may 
detect. ‘‘The Jewel-in-Human setting” theory must be watched lest the 
gems and the setting are confounded. The religious effect, from the 
study of the book is like that produced by the study of Hofmann, De- 
litzsch, Auberlen, Fiiller, Oehler, and Niigelsbach, or from reading 
Hengstenberg, Tholuck and Keil, although differences of opinion prevail 
in several important matters. Whatever adverse judgment might be 
rendered upon the author’s estimate of certain critical arguments as to 
the date of the later prophecies in Isaiah, a double Zechariah, and an 
interpolated Daniel, none can accuse him of a desire to favor that nega- 
tive system of speculative, and so-called ‘‘higher” and ‘‘nearer”’ criticism, 
whose swarming schools are as numerous as the subjectivities of the critics 
themselves, and whose unlimited freedom of conjecture, invention, and 
hypothesis, is equalled only by their unlimited audacity in setting aside 
what the words of God does say, in order to emphasize precisely what it 
does not say. The author’s acquiescence in certain critical results is 
made eonscientiously and modestly, and compromises, in no degree, his 
conviction of the true inspiration of the prophets, nor in the least, affects 
his evangelical interpretation of their Messianic predictions. It isa most 
satisfactory thing to see, and hear, that ‘‘the divine grandeur and author: 
ity of these sacred oracles are no way dependent upon the solution of 
modern critical questions,” but rests upon an inward light, shining 
everywhere out of the bosom of a profound ‘‘organic unity, and intercon- 
nected relation,” with a consistent and ‘‘unitous teleology,’’ overleaping 
all time-historical horizons, and ‘‘reaching to the End of the ways of God 
in the establishment of His Kingdom of glory on earth.” Not unfre- 
quently the author himself, indirectly, and unconscionsly, provides the 
clearest refutations of, and strongest antidote to, some of the critical con- 
cessions he has made; as, for instance, when his whole theory of inter- 
pretation plainly assumes a double mission of Isaiah to ‘Judah and Jeru- 
salem,’’ one of Judgment prior to the captivity, the other of Comfort to 
the believing captives. The Spirit of Prophecy, however, may well bear 
the prophet forward into future times far beyond Babylonian, Macca- 
bean, Roman, Saracenic, and Turkish horizons. This itself is enough to 
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refute the chief burden of argument, derived from Variety of Style, 
Circle of Thought, and supposed historical, political, and religious circum- 
stances, and while preserving the organic unity and genetic evolution of 
prophecy,—a dementable thing—convicts the so-called ‘‘principles” of the 
modern reconstructors of the Bible, as a medley of unverified assump- 
tions, vague generalities, and blind perverseness, a rudis indigestaque 
moles of subjective caprice that denies to the Spirit of Prophecy His own 
rights and methods, to the testimony of both Church and Synagogue 
its value, and seeks the extrusion of the supernatural from the sphere of 
revelation. He who can ‘transplant the prophet into the end of 
the ways of God,” could name ‘‘Cyrus,’’ a thousand centuries, as . 
well as one, before his time, and frame the diction of the ier 
to suit historical events, ages beyond his own generation. 


It is among the excellencies of the work of Orelli, that it holds, 
1. That the prophet is a true ‘ Seer” (IN, and a true Speaker X33, 
and prophecy is the inspired utterance of one divinely called, commis- 
sioned, and qualified, to declare the will of God. He is a seer, “‘guia 
videt ea que ceteri non vident,”’ as Isidore puts it. Prophecyis of the 


nature of Vision, involving, not alone the heightening of the psychologi- 
cal faculty, and deepening of the prophets’ receptivity, but the natural 
organs of sense as well; including, at times, a real ecstacy, not mechani- 
cal, nor loss of consciousness, though cut off, for the time, from present 
external relations. The prophet only speaks what he sees, he is the 
“mouth of God,” a Speaker only in so far as he is a Seer. And this is 
of the first importance to be held by the Church. Moreover, his utter- 
ances relate to the Past as well as the Future, declaring, as Chrysostom 
says, OV de ta peddovtra nai ta while 
his individuality is preserved and used. Yet his style is not merely 
the result of a race peculiarity, the vivid, ardent Semitic enthusiasm and 
poetry, versus the cool Occidental or Indo-germanic dialectic, but flows 
like his theme, from the direct action of the Spirit of God. Again, the 
product of the prophetic consciousness can, in no way, be the result of 
the prophet’s subjectivity, for ‘“choly men of old, spake as they were’ 
moved by the Holy Spirit.” A divine causality virtuated all their say- 
ings, and in this supernatural element alone the proof of the divine origin 
of prophecy is found. Nothing is ‘‘private.” No prophecy of the Scrip- 
ture is «dzas exeAvoews. The prophet identifies himself so completely 
with Jehovah that frequently he personates His personality, and always 
speaksin His name. Unless the prophet is regarded, according to his 
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own claim, as standing in direct communication with Jehovah, and 
speaking only ‘‘the words of God,” given him by direct inspiration, as 
well as revealing ‘‘the things of God,’’ there is no guarantee that the 
prophetic declaration of the Will of God is not the prophet’s own caprice, 
a subjective delusion. The whole objective validity of the Bible rests 
apon this ground. 


2. That the ‘Kingdom of God,” internal and external, is the Con- 
tent and End of all prophecy, the realization of God’s will on earth, asin 
heaven. It is established first of all subjectively in the heart, and next, 
politically, in a national dominion of the holy people, which becomes, 
historically, the seed of a development ordained, under new forms, to 
embrace the whole earth. Israel is the result of prophecy. The Torah 
itself goes back to the prophetic word. Again, every prophet stands 
upon the Torah, which all prophecy presupposes, and denounces judg- 
ment for covenant transgression, and blessing for covenant obedience, 
The covenants of Inheritance made with Abraham, and of Royalty with 
David, rest upon prophecy. All the promises included in these, all the 
political, ethical, judicial, and ritual parts of the Torah, in short, the 
whole Old Testament administration, finds its principle of unity in the 
prophecy and promise of the ‘‘Kingdom of God,” set up to regulate the 
individual and national life, and foreshadow the subjection of the world’s 
dominion to the sovereignty of the heavens. Messianic prophecy has 
no other justification than this. On this rested the Theocracy. On this 
rests the Church. On this rests the glory of the Future Kingdom of 
God, not in asuper-earthly sphere, but ‘‘under the whole heaven.” The 
whole Old Testament prophecy is already fulfilled in the Person of 
Christ, but this is a very different thing from saying that it is all fulfilled 
in the Church, or in the world. The development is not ended. The 
death of Christ has, indeed, abolished the old cultus forever, but not 
overturned the prophecies of Israel’s rehabilitation, though couched in 
Old Testament colors and forms. 


3. That, as there are Types in the Plant and Animal world, so there 
are Typical Preformations in History, of which Israel was one. As every 
triumph of a Roman general, celebrated upon the banks of the Tiber, was 
a Type (prophecy too, Hofmann would say) of the coming Cesar, so every 
suffering of David and glory of Solomon, and their successors, were all 
framed beforehand to administrate the sufferings and glory of Christ and 
His Kingdom. ‘‘Christus Conquerator’’ will as surely come in person, 
as ‘‘Ceesar Triumphator’’ came. While itis true the Cultus was symbolic, 
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and the history symbclic and many predictions symbolic, yet Israel is more 
than symbolic, more than a Type; and no less than a standing Factor at 
every great epoch of development. The obliteration of the Old Leviticus, 
and of Levitical colors in the prophetic painting, does not obliterate the 
predictions of the literal Israel’s more glorious future, in the Kingdom of 
God. The first made last by apostasy, becomes the last made first by re- 
covery. The historic calling of Israel to mediate salvation to the nations, 
abides uninvalidated, even by Israel’s temporary unbelief, and rejection. 
Israel’s mission is not yet ended. The New Testament presupposes, all 
the way through, the literal truth of the unfulfilled prophecies of the 
. Old with respect to Israel, and presents, distinctively, Israel, the Gen- 
tiles, and the Church of God, in the apocalypse of the coming glory. 
‘These prophecies are resumed, and enforced, by Christ in the Gospels, 
by Peter and Paul in the Acts and Epistles, and by John in the Revela- 
tion. What was predicted concerning the New Covenant, the outpouring 
of the Holy Ghost, Israel’s beholding Him they had pierced, and the over- 
flow of the gospel to the Gentiles, has been fulfilled principially (anfangs- 
weise) in the first advent, and will be conclusively (schliesslich) fulfilled at 
Messiah’s next appearing. Only after the Conflict the Victory. Only 
after the Darkness the Light. Only after Israel’s last tribulation 
come the Messianic Kingdom and the King. ‘‘ Post tenebras lux 
is the motto of all prophecy.” The “national element in prophecy,”’ 
which Stanley Leathes in reply to Kuenen, has emphasized,. Orelli 
emphasizes as the ‘‘Solidarity” of Israel (Solidaritét) preserved con- 
tinuous throughout the whole prophetic page, as in history, and ris- 
ing to glory in the End-Time. It is a special excellence of this 
book, that the principle of interpretation, with regard to Israel is not 
suddenly reversed and spiritualized into the Christian Church of the 
present age, the moment the curse is changed into a blessing. More 
glorious than ever, Israel will appear to the nations at the next great 
world-historical epoch, in the Kingdom of God. 


4. That prophecy is eschatological, as well as time-historical. All 
prophecy looks tothe End. Its teleology is one. It has something to 
teach ‘‘us,” and the Church and world in all ages, as well as to teach 
“the prophet’s own contemporaries.” The preteric limitation of pro- 
plhecy, Orelli repudiates, and holds, strenuously, that the jurisdictions 
which the minimizing time-historical expositors restrict to the past, are 
invested, as the unity, organism, and language of. prophecy, not less than 
the divine scheme, demonstrate, with ulterior Messianic significance. 
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Prophecy is an evolution, and the Kingdom of God is an evolution, 
along the ages, by regular steps and periods, the permanent acting with 
persistent force, the transient disappearing. Amid all the ‘times and 
seasons,” Israel stands, Hope springing eternal in the Hebrew breast. 
Isaiah’s predictions do not stop with Babylonian Exile and Return, nor 
with the Christian Church. Ezekiel’s wheels of providence do not whirl 
poetically or spiritually in heaven. Daniel’s outlook is not shortened 
by a Maccabean Wall. Nor is the content of prophecy to be measured 
by our unsuccessful attempt to find out what the prophet himself might 
have understood it to mean, but from what the unity, totality, and organ- 
ic connection of the whole body of prophecy indicates, the New Testa_ 
ment light being reflected upon the Old. Moreover, ‘‘application’’ is 
not “‘interpretation,’’ though the events in both cases are true ‘‘fulfil- 
ments.” ‘Anwendung ist nicht Auslegung,’’ a maxim emphasized also 
by both Delitzsch and Oehler. In every prophet, the Jew, the Gentile, 
the Tribulation, the Deliverance, the Resurrection, the Glory, the Cause, 
the Blessing, mean the same always, while different lines of prophecy 
converge to glow upon the head of the same Messiah. The applications 
are indeed many, primary, subordinate, constantly recurring along the 
ages, but the interpretation is one. continuous, literal, and shines in the 
glory of the End. The exposition must be unitous everywhere in both 
Testaments, otherwise the organism of prophecy breaks down. In the 
Old Testament the whole Messianic activity circles, perspectively, around 
one great foreshortened historical crisis, comprehending both appearings 
of Messiah, while the New Testament, in its later pages, separates events 
combined in the earlier prophetic representations. The fulfilment of » 
prophecy is of germinant character (Keimhaften Anfangs), Hence the 
‘‘Perspective”’ in prophecy, and the ‘‘Economy of the Ages’ in history. 
Since the days of Velthusen, this view has been insisted upon by all 
standard expositors, save the short-sighted time-historicals, as fundamen- 
tal to the true understanding of the mind of the Spirit. It is grounded 
in the fact that the prophet is a ‘‘Seer” whose vision perspectively covers 
all horizons up to the very last, and whose words suit the near and re- 
mote horizons together; with this difference, that every primary applica- 
tion of the prophecy to historical events, always shows a residuum of 
the description still unfulfilled in the near history, which fact is the index 
of a fulfilment more adequate in future days. Always, until the close of 
the ways of God comes, ‘the End is not yet.” The very term ‘fulfil- 
ment” is held by Orelli; to impart a ‘‘progressive scheme.” The finak 
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horizon, in the prophetic page, is D°D"7 NINN the afterness of days, 
not merely the future, but ‘the great epoch of the End-Time,” the bisect- 
ing point between azwyv o ovros and the new time-course following, viz: 
aiwv o wéAdwyv, The interval between the End of our present Age and the 
End of the Age to come, is the O°)’ 3) or “many days” of Ezekiel and 
Isaiah, the yzAza ery of John. No sharp distinction is made in Old 
Testament Prophecy, between the inward and outward, the spiritual and 

_ physical, the ecclesiastical and political, the past, present and future. The 
total future is gathered into one grand comprehensive picture, on one 
plane, where intervals and spaces disappear, the events occurring ‘‘sime 
temporis intervablo.”? Dogmatic theology has stumbled in its definition 
of the order and relation of the ‘‘Last Things,” by neglecting this law of 
prophecy, even when New Testament light so clearly illustrates its truth. 
It is important to hold this up to view, not only as against the unbeliev- 
ing Jew, who accounts Messiah’s second appearing as a shrewd device 
ander which the Messiah retreated from failure to fulfil a/7 that the pro- 
phets had spoken,” but also as against the ‘‘neuere Kritik” of certain 
professedly Christian schools which, observing the same disparity be- 
tween prediction and history, conclude that apostolic exegesis is a sort of 
Agadistic and Alexandrian invention, without which Christianity could 
never have been established. On the contrary, the ‘Kingdom of God” 
has subjective and objective sides, with ever widening circles of develop- 
ment. The blended horizons in the Old Testament are sundered in the 
New, the evolving ages brought to light, their Ends contrasted, and the 
perfect harmony of both Testaments demonstrated. ‘‘Novum Testa- 
mentum in Vetere lated, Vetus in Novo patet.” . 


5. That, while the Old Testament views the total future in its organic 
unity, and predicts a resurrection of both righteous and wicked, it fixed 
the former at the opening of the Future Age, at whose close the latter 
occurs. The undeveloped eschatology of the Old is developed in the 
New. The path of revelation, like that of the just, “shines more and 
more unto the perfect day.” The hinted and obscure becomes the an- 
nounced and clear. Hosea, while teaching the literal resurrection of the 
righteous, teaches also the great truth that the death and burial of the 
old Davidie Kingdom is the seed of the new, the condition precedent to 
its rising again in a more glorious and spiritual form. Ezekiel does the 
same, in the Valley of Vision. The resurrection in Isaiah has the same 
import, that great event preceding the final glory of Israel and the Gen- 
tiles. In Daniel, it is the same, and not a figurative representation ot 
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events connected with Maccabean independence. In all, it is a resurree- 
tion out from the dead, the Hebrew jf!) being the foundation of the Pau- 
line ex,—eSavactaois ex twv venpov occurring at the End of the 
days, when the M379, twv ovpavwy, comes in its 
glory on earth. Sustained by grammatical exegesis, Orelli holds, in 
common with the majority of standard exegetes, that the ‘‘many’? who 
wake from among the sleepers in the earth-dust, 0°D", are not the total 
man of deceased mankind, nor even the whole Jewish dead, but the 
faithful dead of Israel, foremost among whom are the martyrs, ‘‘ Viele 
von den Schlafenden ist etwas anderes als alle Schlafenden.”? His refer- 
ence to Isaiah 24: 22, like Ezek. 38: 8, unveils the ‘‘many days,’’ 
O°? 3), as the great prophetic interval between Messiah’s appearing for 
Israel’s deliverance and resurrection of the just, and the Judgment upon 
Gog, that period at whose close is found the ‘‘Visitation’? and judgment 
also of the ‘‘prisoners in the pit,” sent there at its beginning, and there- 
fore the resurrection of the wicked. The sum of all is, that the World- 
Colossus still stands, the beast rises from the sea of agitated nations. 
Israel’s and the world’s tribulations, with promised deliverance, and res- 
urrection, and the glory of the Kingdom of God, are impending. ‘So 
certainly as the Messianic redemption has already entered the world, so 


certainly will the hour of its completion arrive. Our Lord, who spoke as 
the Prophet of God to mankind, and made Himself known as High- 
Priest to His own, will, one day, reveal Himself as king to the whole 
world. In Him, through whom the longing of the human heart is stilled, 
all its woe will be healed, all contradictions of the world will find their 
solution, and all divine thoughts their perfect fulfilment,” (p. 530). The. 
Work of Orelli deserves an English dress, and a place in every library. 
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PROFESSOR STRACK ON THE PENTATEUCH.* 


By Prorressor Aubert H. Newman. 


Toronto University, Toronto, Canada. 


Of the first volume of this very important work, the title of which 
is given in the margin, 216 pages are devoted to Old Testament science. 
There is no treatise within my knowledge, in which the same amount of 
accurate information on the various branches of Old Testament study 
can be found in anything like the same space. 


Dr. H. L. Strack, of Berlin, author of a number of valuable books on 
the text of the Old Testament and related subjects writes on Old Testa- 
ment Introduction. Dr. F. W. Schultz, of Breslau, one of the highest 
authorities in Biblical Archeology, contributes the sections on the 
Archeology and History, and the Theology of the Old Testament. 


We have here, in admirably condensed form, the results of the very’ 
latest investigations on the Old Testament by men who are themselves in 
the forefront of the army of investigators. A marked feature of the 
entire work, as far as published, is the fulness and instructiveness of 
the Bibliography. The writers are not content with giving accurately 
the titles of treatises, but they usnally pronounce upon the merits and de- 
merits of the works cited. Not only separate treatises, but important 
Articles in Reviews and Encyclopedias as well, are included in the 
bibliographies. 

As regard the theological stand-point of the writers, it is highly 
conservative as Germans count conservatism; but their views of Biblical 
criticism would not pass muster on this side of the Atlantic. 

In the section on the ‘‘ History of Pentateuch Criticism” the follow- 
ing remarkable statement occurs: F. Keil is at present almost the 
only important German Old Testament scholar who holds fast to the 
Mosaic authorship of the entire Pentateuch.” 


With regards to the Priest-codex (in Leviticus) Prof. Strack has the 
following : ‘‘ Have we in it good old traditions of an historical as well as 
legal kind, or is it the product of later tendential fiction? Is Moses (or 


* Handbuch der theologischen Wissenschaften in encyklopiidischer Darstellung mit beson- 
derer Riicksicht auf die Eutwicklungsgeschichte der einzelner Disziplinen. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. Otto Zockler, Ord. Prof. d. theologie in-Greifswald. Erster Band. Grundlegung und 
Schrifttheologie. Noérdlingen. Verlag der C. H. Beck’schen Buchhandlung, 1883. 
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more properly the oldest or pre-prophetic time) the creator of the Law 
contained in it, or does it emanate from a Priest-school in the century fol- 
lowing Ezekiel, and finally from Ezra? Pre-exilic or post-exilic? However 
much we recognize the fact that the propositions and allegations of those 
who declare the Priest-codex to be pre-exilic are manifoldly in want 
partly of correction (this is clear already from their diversity), partly of 
a better, more consistent and less assailable grounding (this certainly at 
least in part from the fact that the sharpest attacks have first in recent 
times from ever new sides with often new means proceeded—the answers 
for the most part still endure); however willingly also we recognize the 
fact that the new school of Pentateuch-criticism is already of importance 
through the stimulus given by it to science; we are on the other hand 
still decidedly of the conviction that insuperable difficulties stand in the 
way of the view that the Priest-codex was not edited until after the Exile. 
Only a few things and these only in extreme brevity can be here indicated. 


“1. As regards the linguistic element, it must not be forgotten that 
through the vocalization, varied orthography and slight grammatical and 
stylistic changes, without altering of the contents, many archaisms might 
easily be explained away, as not a few also have certainly been explained 
away. From this it follows a) that the absence or (more properly) the 
rare occurrence of archaism is in itself no proof of more recent compo- 
sition; 5) that linguistic grounds rather forbid a descending below a 
definite time than command a rising above such atime. The result of a 
luminous and thorough investigations, worthy of and requiring continua- 
tion, of V. Ryssels, De Elohistae [— Priest-codex] Pentateuchi Sermone, 
Leipzig, 1878, 92 pp., is unfavorable to the view of the post-exilic author- — 
ship of the Priest codex. The attempt of F. Giesebrecht (Zeitschrift f. d. 
alttest. Wiss. I, 177 sqq.) to prove the opposite from linguistic grounds 
I cannot regard as successful. 


‘9. How far in pre-exilic writings the Priest-codex is regarded or 
alluded to, requires still further investigation. Not all that is commonly 
cited is conclusive ; yet I cannot but regard many passages as convincing. 
Cf. Carl Marti’s ‘The Tracer of the so-called Fundamental Writing of 
the Hexateuch in the Pre-exilic Prophets of the Old Testament’ (Jahrbb. 
f. prot. Theol. vr. [1880], 127-161, 308-354, esp. 325 sqq.) 


“3, The relation subsisting between Ezekiel and sanctuary law 
must be reversed [Prof. Strack maintains, that is to say, the dependence 
of Ezekiel on Leviticus and not the reverse]. 
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‘4, The testimony that lies in the existence and nature of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch continues to have weight, despite Kayser’s objec- 
tions (Jahrbb. f. prot. Theol. 1881, 561-563). . 

‘*5. Deuteronomy is no original law-book, and does not claim to 
be such, but is essentially a repetition of older laws, according to tone and 
contents, designed for the popular need. ; 

‘*6. The Priest-codex contains a host of laws that after the exile 
would have been aimless and nugatory. 


“7, From the non-observance of laws the non-existence of their 
laws does not necessarily follow. Examples: Jer. 16, 6 compared with 
Deut. 14, 1 (and Lev. 19, 28). In spite of the forbidding of images in 
the Decalogue, fourteen golden lions on the steps of Solomon’s throne, 
twelve bullocks under the brazen sea—the laws in the Priest-codex may 
have long existed, especially in the circle of the priesthood, before official, 
general recognition was accorded to them. 


‘**8. It is incredable that the people of Israel, withdrawing from 
Egypt, where an old priesthood with priestly laws existed, should have 
remained a thousand years without written priestly laws. 

‘*9, Neh. 8-10 is supposed to furnish testimony to the fact that 
the Priest-codex was first made known and ceremonially introduced after 
the Exile, through Ezra and Nehemiah. But this does not appear in the 
chapters cited, cf. e. g. D. Hoffmann, Magazin f. d. Wiss, des Judenth, 
vi. (1879), pp. 4-7. 


‘10. Acceptance of the post-exilic composition of the Priest-codex 
necessitates the rejection of the historical credibility of the Chronicles. 

‘¢ The future results of continued labors in Pentateuch-criticism can- 
not, of course, be predicted in detail. The one result will assuredly 
remain, that the Pentateuch was not composed by Moses himself, but by 
later redactors from several documentary sources. Against this conclu- 
sion the believing Christian has no need to struggle, as in general against 
no conclusion of true science. It is undeniably and at present as good 
as universally recognized, that in the Holy Scriptures besides the divine 
factor, human factors have also very essentially codperated. Now the: 
very number of the sources may be applied in favor of the credibility of 
the Pentateuch. Not for the profane historian alone is it of value to’ 
have something handed down to him from more than one narrator. In 
judging of the object of the sources wrought together in the Pentateuch 
and in alleging the existence of contradictions in these, the utmost caution 
is requisite. However firmly we stand by the view that the Priest-codex 
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has had a special predilection for the legal, the priestly, it does not yet 
follow that the Jehovistic document at an earlier time contained in laws 
‘only what is now present in it; but the redactor may well have omitted 


other matter in order to put in its place the more complete and elaborate 


importations in the Priest-codex. The redactor took out of each of the 
various documentary sources just that which each treated most elaborate- 
ly, what was characteristic of each, so that—if we now analyze—the con- 
tradiction, it is highly probable, seems greater than it was in reality be- 
tween the complete documents. Ewald as far back as 1831 (Stud u. 
Kr. p. 604)) rightly remarks: ‘Double or self-contradictory narratives 
on the same fact are at least according to the view of the last author 
[redactor] nowhere to be found,’ and we should accord to the redactor 
confidence even if not blind at least tolerably implicit, in view of the fact 
that more material lay before him than us, and that his art is eulogized 
by every interpreter whether in this passage or in that. The right to 
search for contradictions and the possibility that even with the observ- 
ance of all precautions much will always remain insoluble contradiction 
to us, should not be denied, as is self-evident from their observations.” 

If I understand Prof, Strack aright, he defends the essentially 
Mosaic origin of the matter of the Pentateuch, while emphatically reject- 
ing Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch in its present form. In view 
of the fact that the far more radical views of Wellhausen and others have, 
according to Prof. Strack, already secured a great circle, still increasing 
from month to month, of ‘‘enthusiastic adherents” in Germany, and that 
these views are being industriously propagated among English speaking 


people by Robertson Smith and others, we are profoundly thankful for. 


even this smail favor. 

It is my firm conviction that God’s truth, as revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, is mighty and must prevail. We need not be disturbed by 
efforts to undermine the records of revelation. The next generation 
will undoubtedly understand the Scriptures better and more effectively 
than does the present, and the truth revealed therein will continue to 
shine forth with ever increasing splendor and power. 


—_ 
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JACOB'S ZODIAC. 


By Pror. Joun C. C. Crarxeg, 
Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, Ill. 


Why the astronomical basis of the language of Jacob in Gen. xrix 


_ so escapes the notice of scholars will probably be a puzzle to all who once 


observe it. The matter is before us in this way: 


The division of the apparent path of the sun in the heavens into 
twelve equal portions, each named after the names given to the principal 
constellation of each, is of unknown origin-and date. The names and 
the symbols now used can be traced through Latin and Egyptian sources 
to about the second Christian century. The Babylonians claimed to 
have recorded consecutive astronomical observations from before 2200 


B. C. to the time of Alexander. A Babylonian stone, among other: 


symbols, shows about half the familiaremblems of the zodiacal constella- 
tions. 


The order of the zodiacal constellations and their names are as follows: 
Ram, Bull, Twins, Crab, Lion, Virgin, Scales, Scorpion, Archer, Goat, 
Water-bearer, Fishes. 


When Joseph dreamed of the obeisance of the stars (Gen. xxxvit, 9) 
and related his dream, he did not say that his brothers’ stars made obei- 
sance to his star, but to himself, yet the ready interpretation of his father 
suggests that the family were familiar with some sort of at sama of 
the stars and their emblems among the sons of Jacob. 


When Jacob gave his final blessing to his children, he used language 
which was partly prophetic and partly poetic. And the separation of 
the poetical and figurative from the prophetical has not usually been 


carefully nade. It should be observed that each child is spoken of in: 


terms which are either a direct recognition of some symbol as connected 
with him, or suggest one and seem to be suggested by it. 


If an examination of these symbolical references should show that 
only three of the emblems are identical with three of the set of twelve in 
the signs of the zodiac, the common methods of logicians in such compu- 
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tations would show it to be entirely improbable that the identity is acci- 
dental. That six should be identical, and the rest even half plausibly 
so, by accident is morally impossible. 


Examining the language of Jacob we find him directly calling Judah 
a lion, Issachar an ass, Dan a serpent, Naphtali a hind, Joseph a bough ; 
but, of all these, other figurative language is used which suggests other 
emblems more forcibly in some cases than the emblems named are pre- 
sented. | 


If we examine successively the addresses to or about the sons we 
find Reuben spoken of as water unstable or bubbling or spilled. Ifhe 
had the water-bearer as his symbol the reference is intelligible, as it. 
scarcely is otherwise. Simeon and Levi, brothers born of the same 
mother and joined in a notable deed, are coupled. If their symbol was 
the Twins, they are appropriately referred to. If any critic deems our 
conjecture strained because Simeon and Levi were not twins, it may be 
answered to him that the common name Gemini does not usually mean 
anything but paired or doubled, and that Castor and Pollux, as some 
named the stars, or Apollo and Hercules as others named them, were 
not twins. 


Zebulun receives promises, but no symbol is directly indicated. 
His border never reached very near to Zidon, but touched two seas. 
The word Zidon should have been translated jishery. His emblem then 
would have been a sea, a harbor, ships or fishes. If it was fishes the 
language is intelligible. 


Issachar in the Hebrew is 073 “9M a bony ass. In the Syriac he 
is N73()3 N13) a mighty man, equivalent to Hebrew 3333. The 
Lxx evidently read IT TM hath desired pleasantness, with much ap- 
pearance of correctness. The Bull is the only sign that is not needed for 
another child of Jacob; but the Bull is as appropriate a name for the 
constellation as the Ass, and so slight a change, where all is fantastical, 
is easily explicable. The difference between the Hebrew, the Greek, 
and the Syriac suggests questions as to the correct text. The Syriac 
reading suggests that Orion may have been the original constellation 
which gave name to the section of the sky now named the Bull, which it 
could do quite as appropriately as some other sections give names to 
their sections. But since the Syriac version, like all others, seems 
unconscious of any astronomical reference, it is more probable that the 
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change of text occurred about the fourth century B. C. when the Hebrew iW 
aud Estranghelo letters were differentiated, and was a blunder. Possibly / 

even “ion was made out of “5i7 as it easily would have been at that | 
same era. With the Hebrew we call Issachar a strong beast of service. 

What is said of him better suits the bull than the ass. 


Dan’s emblem is not named, but hinted. It is said that he shall be 
wr) and Tp*pe. The first is a somewhat generic name for venomous 
creatures. The most significant symbolism is seen in the prophecy that 
he shall bite a horse’s heel; for if Issachar has any sign in the zodiac it 
must be the Scorpion, and it happens that the Hebrew name for a scor- i 
pion, seems to be a compound of to wound, and i 
heel (so 


Gad’s symbol is obscurely hinted at.. There is something about 
him suggestive of gregariousness and combativeness. His name means 
troop; but a troop cannot be figured as a symbol, unless by some gregarious 
animal like a goat; and it is remarkable, if not significant, that the name 
‘t3 is so nearly the same as the Latin hedus, Anglo Saxon gat, Danish 


geed, English goat, and the Hebrew for kid is J}. 


Asher’s symbol is obscurely hinted. The Syriac version reads dif- 
ferently, viz: Asher’s land is good, etc. The promise is luxurious living 
or royalty. There is a suggestion of royalty, perhaps of a red color. 
Whether the Crab was his symbol is an open question. 


Naphtali is called nN, a feminine form of the word which means a 
ram. Gesenius says it may mean a she-goat, or a hind, or a big sheep. 
That his sign was a sheep, even a ram, can scarcely be doubted. 


Joseph is spoken of as an archer too plainly for doubt. 


Benjamin is spoken of as a wolf, but the basis of the figurative lan- 
guage is the idea of division, and might well be formed around the 
symbol of the scales. 


Eleven symbols only are thus suggested; but in the zodiac there ! 
remains the Virgin, and as a child of J: —_ remains Dinah. The circle a 
is complete. i 


We resurvey our comparison, putting i in a first column the names of 
Jacob’s children; in the second the characteristics ascribed to them; in 
the third the spparent symbol of each; and in the fourth the signs of 
the zodiac: 
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Reuben. Water troubled. Water bearer. | Water-bearer. 
Simeon and Levi.| Brothers joined. Brothers joined.| Brothers joined. 
Judah. Lion. Lion. Lion. 
Zebulun. Sea, Ships, Fishery. Fishes. Fishes. 
Issachar. Strength, Service. Ass. Bull. 

Dan. Venom, Lurking. Scorpion. Scorpion. 
Gad. Gregariousness and pugnacity.| Goat. Goat. 

Asher. _ | Rich food, Royal luxuries. Crab. 
Naphtali. Big Sheep. . Big Sheep. Ram. 
Joseph. Archery. Archer. Archer. 
Benjamin. Tearing, Division. Wolf or Scales. | Scales. 
Dinah. Virgin. 


Whether or not the signs of tne zodiac received their names from 
the children of Jacob, and these names have come to us through the 
Israelites may never be discovered. Certainly there is an appearance of 
an Israelite modification, if not an Israelite origination of the common 
phantasy, of the Zodiac. 

A more probable inference is that the recognition of the ecliptic and | 
the Zodiac was common in Aram, and that to each of Jacob’s children 
was assigned the constellation under which each was born, and we are 
thus furnished with data for reckoning the length of Jacob’s stay in 
Aram. 

A computation on this basis gives a result nearly corresponding with 
_ the common reckonings. 

In the references to the Zodiac by Jacob, we have a new argument 
for the antiquity of the narrative, for the addresses so simply recorded 
have none of the marks of a designed and forged adoption by a more 
recent writer. The omission of Dinah’s name, the obscurity of some of 
the allusions, and the various readings bear testimony to the antiquity, 
authenticity and simple naturalness of the narrative. If it had been a 
late forgery some betraying tokens would have appeared in versions and 
commentaries, and the coincidence with the zodiacal signs could not have 
been overlooked as it has been. 
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EZEKIEL AND LEVITICUS. 
By Pror. H. G. Mrrouett. 
Middletown, Conn. 

A work of no little importance in the discussion of the authorship of 
the Pentateuch has just appeared in Germany, viz: ‘‘Zeviticus xvi—xxv1 
and Ezekiel” by L. Horst. 

The author belongs to the school ‘of Reuss, Graf and Wellhausen. 
He was led to discuss the question that he has treated by a difference of 
opinion among the destructive critics concerning the authorship of the 
portion of Leviticus above mentioned. Graf, in view of the fact that 
these chapters differ materially from the rest of the book and closely 
resemble parts of the prophecy of Ezekiel, declared that Ezekiel was the 


author of both. Kayser and with certain limitations, Colenso, shared | 


with him this opinion, but by others it was decidedly rejected. Reuss, 
Smend and Wellhausen consider these laws later than Ezekiel, and influ- 
enced by him, in short a connecting link between him and the ceremonial 
code. The work of Licentiate Horst is divided into two parts. The first 
and larger division deals with Lev. xvm—xxvrin itself considered. These 
chapters are carefully dissected and the authorship of their various parts 
investigated. This process brings the author to the conclusion that the 
portion of Holy Writ under investigation can not be the work of the 
Elohist, though there are parts of it that are genuinely Elohistic. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that this collection of laws was by the editor interspersed 
with Elohistic fragments, not as Dillman holds, recast by the Elohist him- 
self. The author of Lev. xvm—xxvi is, moreover, the author of: x1, 1-23 
and 41-47 and perhaps a few other fragments of the same book. This 
‘aw of holiness’, as Horst following Klosterman calls this part of Leviti- 
cus, is most nearly related to the Book of the Covenant and Deuterono- 
my. It resembles the Book of the Covenant, both in form and content, 
though only the ideas run parallel; on the contrary, in spite of numerous 
. resemblances in ideas it is but rarely that its form is that of a parallel 
passage in Deuteronomy. Lev, xvi—xxvi, however, is later than Den-, 
_teronomy, since much that in the former is treated as familiar appears in 
the latter as new and strange. Chapter xxvi furnishes a clew to the date 

of the entire code, since it represents the punishment of the people as yet 
future. The author, therefore, according to Horst, must have flourished in 
the very last period of the kingdom of Judah, in the reign of Jehoiachim, 
perhaps even in that of Zedekiah. He could hardly have written as he 
does after the destruction of the heathen state had been accomplished. 
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The second part of the work treats of the relation of the law of holi- 
ness to Ezekiel, a question greatly complicated by the fact that, in spite 
of apparent resemblances, there are also important differences between 
it and the prophet’s code of the future. This singular relation cannot be 
explained by making them the work of contemporary authors whether 
priority be given to the prophet or the law-giver. The two authors must 
then be considered identical, and Ezekiel be regarded as the author of 
Lev. xvm—xxvi in the sense that he collected the separate precepts of 
which it is composed, and clothed them in the peculiar dress in which 
they now appear. The argument closes with these words: ‘Ezekiel was 
therefore, when he wrote his code of the future, quite naturally led to 
change much in his earlier code. In the first place, according to the pre- 
vailing custom, and probably because he found them so represented, he 
placed the precepts that he collected in the mouth of Moses; later, 
when he composed a new code for his land and people, he placed him- 
self, as a prophet, under the direct influence of Jehovah. He thus be- 
comes author in the fullest sense of the word, instead of the editor which 
he had been. This is perhaps the natural solution of the problem largely 
involved in the criticism of the Pentateuch.” 


The results which Horst professes to have attained, while they con- 
tradict the views of conservative theologians, may be contemplated by 
them with a certain satisfaction, since they really weaken the radical 
position. The ‘‘newer” critics have insisted upon a development of cer- 
tain books and portions of books one from another, and consequently 
an order of development, viz: Book of the Covenant, Deuteronomy, 
Ezekiel, ‘ Leviticus, xvi—xxvi, Sacredotal code. Horst questions this 
order and gives his reasons for questioning it. One cannot but ask if an 
order of development in which essential steps may be transposed, does not 
lack the main character of such an order. Horst has ill served the school 
with which he is identified in another respect. If, as he claims to have 
shown, Ezekiel, in his code of the future so thoroughly changed, and 
even annulled, precepts which he had twenty-five years before given to 
the people as Mosaic. how can we, as is done for the sake of crowding 
the Elohist into the latter part of the exile or even a later period, con- 
clude from a disagreement between Ezekiel and the Pentateuch, that the 
prophet was not acquainted with it, at least as a body of Mosaic ordi- 
nances ¢ 
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THE LEVITICAL LAW AS A TUITION TO THEISM. 


By Pror. C. Witxinson, D. D. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


The purpose of the Levitical law as a scheme of Divine tuition for 
tthe Jews, is perhaps largely explained by its tendency to cultivate in the 
Hebrew mind theistic and monotheistic ideas. That law was of course a 
. device of elaborate prefigurement to forerun the coming of Christ.. But, 
coordinate with this meaning as type and prophecy, the ritual of the 


Mosaic economy subserved another purpose. It educated the Jews into” 


‘the faith of a living and personal God. The law was a school-master 
until Christ. The problem for the providential administration of Jewish 
history was, to prepare one race of men for the earthly advent of Christ 
incarnate among them. For this end, it was necessary to take a people 
abjectly ignorant, and from amidst an environment of heathenism, raise 
them to the height of a pure monotheistic faith. The method was, to 
announce a law under sanctions the most awful and sublime. This law 
‘was accompanied with a system of precepts that invaded Jewish life at 
every conceivable point. Nota day in the year, not an hour in the day, 
but some imperative of the Divine will met the Israelite, demanding 
bedience.. Every such imperative brought into the consciousness of the 
Jew a fresh recollection of the being of God, and of his living personality. 
It is hardly too much to say that this perpetual encounter of commands 
to be obeyed, was chiefly what wrought at last into the Jewish nation 
that connection of the unity and personality of God which has created so 
remarkable, so unique a characteristic of the Hebrew Scriptures. With 
almost infinite pains on the part of the teacher, and at what terrible cost 
to the learner, the lesson was effectively taught and definitely learned. 
‘The Jews became believers in one God and thata personal God. Of this 
‘God, nature to them was full. If it thundered, Jehovah uttered his 
voice, Ifthe winds blew, Jehovah made them his chariot. It was his 
lightning that enlightened the world. Ifa volcanic eruption occurred, it 
was the hills melting like wax at the presence of the Lord. Jewish the- 
ism became so intense that it might look like pantheism. God was 
nature to them. But God was nature in a sense vividly antithetic to 
mature’s being God. 

What God thus, with an awful magnificence of revelation, had, after 
many ages of history, succeeded at length in teaching to the Jews, to 
such effect that they wrote it inseparably into all their literature, many 
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modern interpreters, forsooth, of that literature, are at fatuous, but futile 
pains to eliminate thence. They tell us that expressions such as those 
just recalled from Hebrew Scripture, were idiosyncratic ways which that 
peculiar nation had, of representing in language the processes of nature ! 

Nay, verily. But it was of tuition, and not of intuition, that those 
forms of speech were born. The inveterate bent of the Jews to relapse 
and become polytheists and idolaters again, that bent so frequently and 
so tragically illustrated in their history, this is proof sufficient that the 
idea of God, as one and personal, was not an idea peculiarly natural to- 
the Jewish stock. The Jews had the same natural tendency in religion 
as did the neighboring nations around them. That tendency was all to 
idolatry. The Jews were disciplined to be monotheists, and disciplined 
to believe in their God as a personal being. And a large part of the 
discipline by which they were trained to these convictions, consisted in 
the vast and elaborate scheme of req'irements that brought them inces- 
santly into contact, through obedience rendered, with a living, invisible, 
authoritative, absolute, Personal Will. 


“THE HEBREW CLUB,” LOWELL, MASS. 
By Rey, J. W. Hatey. 


Some three or four years since, one of the clergymen of Lowell, 
wishing to revive his knowledge of the Hebrew language, and recogniz- 
ing the value of associated action, proposed to some of his clerical breth- 
ren the idea of the formation of a club for the study of this ancient and 
venerable language. Soon such aclub was formed, and proceeded to the 
proposed work. At first, the club studied carefully the current Sunday- 
school lessons in the Old Testament for that year. They prepared and 
published in one of the city papers, ‘‘ Vox Populi,” weekly expositions 
of these lessons. 

When, in the regular order, the field of Sunday-school study was. 

changed from the Old Testament to the New, the Hebrew Club resolved 
to proceed to the critical study of the much-neglected book of Esther. 
Accordingly they made a new translation of that book directly from the 
original, with great care and labor, bringing to bear upon it, so far as 
was practicable, all the aids and appliances of exegetical scholarship. 
They sought to procure for examination whatever had been written in 
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relation to the book,whether monographs or commentaries; thus avail- 
ing themselves of all the light which had been thrown upon it from any 
source, or in any age. Their new version was, from time to time, sub- 
jected to repeated revision by the members of the club, individually and 
collectively. They also sent printed copies of their production to emi- 
nent Hebrew scholars in this and other countries, requesting their criti- 
cisms and suggestions, which in turn received careful and respectful con- 
sideration by the club. 

The translation thus slowly and thoroughly elaborated’ is to be pub- 
lished soon, accompanied with critical and exegetical notes, vocabularies, 
topographical diagrams etc., ete. 

It is believed that few commentaries have been issued which have 
cost so much solid and conscientious labor, in proportion to the amount 
of scripture text considered. It is safe to say that the volume will prove 
a valuable addition to the surprisingly meager—and, for the most part, 
unsatisfactory—literature pertaining to the Book of Esther. The work 
above described will appear early in the ensuing spring, as is expected. 

The Hebrew Club has also prepared some thirty discourses upon 
characters prominent in the book, or topics suggested by it. These dis- 
courses will probably make their appearance in a second and comparion 
volume. 

The Club also contemplate similar careful and thorough treatment 
of the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, These two books, together with 
that mentioned above, comprise a sort of terra incognita, a little-known 
and seldom-explored portion of God’s word; yet an important portion 
covering, as it does, a very interesting period of Jewish history. 

The Club at present comprises the following members: Rev. Owen 
Street, D. D., Rev. J. M. Green, D. D., and Rev. W. P. Alcott of Rox- 
ford. Quite recently, until their removal from the vicinity, Rev. Prof. 
G. F. Wright of Oberlin, Ohio, and Rev. Selah Merrill, D. D., Ameri- 
can Consul at Jerusalem, were connected with the Club. 

Several other gentlemen have, for a longer or shorter period, partici- 
pated in the work, until the pressure of other duties constrained them to 
surrender their membership. 

Such is a concise account of the origin, object, labors and personnel 
of the Hebrew Club which has its head-quarters at Lowell, Mass. 

It is to be hoped that ministerial brethren in other places may be 
encouraged to go and do likewise, or better. 
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ANTIQUITY AND AUTHORITY OF THE HEBREW ACCENTS. 


From Davidson’s Outlines of Hebrew Accentuation. 


‘The supposed authority of the accents is very dependent on their supposed 
antiquity. The accents form now a part of all our printed Bibles. The fact is 
curious. Why are they there, and by what authority ? Here on the one hand we 
are in danger of falling under the influence of a derationalizing superstition, and 
on the other, under a supercilious flippanecy, the well-beloved child of ignorance. 
The early reformed theologians looked on the accents as a divine institution, the 
immediate handiwork of Moses or Ezra, men commissioned of God, among other 
things, to bequeath this precious legacy to coming generations. The present race 
of men, conceited and ungrateful, look upon what Buxtorf reverenced as an effort 
of uncreated Wisdom, with contempt, as the childish finicalities of “mechanical” 
Jews. It is probable that the first opinion and the last are equally impertinent. 
We should hardly a priori expect an accentual revelation ; and, lest a priori dis- 
proof should not carry conviction, it is enough to say that no evidence of such 
revelation is forthcoming. There are rabbinic testimonies enough, but so there are 
to many things that are impossible. At the same time we set out from the princi- 
ple that a deliberately conceived and intricately worked out system, such as the 
Hebrew accentuation, must have a purpose and a meaning ; and that Jews, though 
at times harboring foolish conceits, are much on a level as to rationality with other 
creatures. Hence we expect to find an intention at least in the accentuation, 
whether fully realized or not. And as all Jewish intentions looked in one direc- 
tion, that of preserving inviolate their divinely inspired Scriptures, it is probable 
that if we can really read the intention of the accents, we shall not have lost, but 
gained in our esteem for human reverence and religious care, as well as in our 
accurate understanding of the Bible. ; 


The system of accents, then, is neither to be attributed to highest divine wis- 
dom nor deepest human folly. It is the result of a peculiar critical development 
of the human mind, a development not unconnected with other similar tendencies 
which appeared simultaneously, or in close succession, in Arabia on the south, and 
in Syria on the north of Palestine. We would be wrong in limiting this critical 
bent to any single family of the Semitic race, or circumscribing its activity to a 
very narrow circle of years. ‘The three chief families of Semites seem to have man- 
ifested the tendency in common, priority to some degree in point of time and 
influence being due to the Syrians, who in their turn were stimulated by their 
contact and rivalry with the Greeks, and by the new mental energy communicated 
by the reception of the Christian religion and its sacred literature. We would be 
wrong in venturing to say that this peculiar criticism arose in such a year and 
expired in such another. Minds are exceedingly slow to motion. A direction 
cannot be communicated to a national mind without the concurrence of many 
forces, the application and success of which requires many years. And as mental 
Springs are only gradually and painfully bent, they are only gradually and with 
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difficulty relaxed. A critical tendency will not terminate so abruptly that a pre- 
cise date can be assigned to its expiry. If we take the close of the Talmud? on 
the one side and the close of the tenth century on the other, embracing a period of 
four or five hundred years, we shall have room enough for that peculiar class of 
men who conceived and completed the so-called Massoretic yowel and accentual 
system. Neither the vowels nor the accents are the discovery of one individual— 
they are likely the slow growth of centuries. Acute critics have noticed in differ- 
ent books of the Bible a slight difference of vocalization.2 So,too, in the Hagiog- 


rapha, a somewhat different accentuation is observable from that current in the’ 


other books, e. g., in the frequent use of the accents Pazér and Qirné pharah,® 
showing unmistakably a difference of hands. 

Regarding antiquity and authority, a rational criticism cannot entertain any 
doubts on these two points—first, the novelty of the present vocalic and accentual 
signs; second, the antiquity of the sounds and style of declamation which they sig- 
nify ; the twofold accuracy with which tradition has handed down the pronuncia- 
tion of the Bible text, and with which the present system of Massoretic puints 
represents it. The briefest outline only of argument can be offered in support of 
these positions.‘ 

(a) The peculiar nature of the Semitic word-stem. The idea lay in the bare 
consonantal stem itself; the modification of idea lay in the modified stem. But 
as the modification was either a change of vowel inside or a very apparent addition 
outside, the triliteral stem was itself still recognizable, and the fundamental idea 
it conveyed immediately suggested. Even the peculiar modification of idea was 
often suggested by a prefixed or added consonant, which was also a sort of index 
what vowel change was at the same time introduced, and altogether with the sur- 
rounding sense left a reader who was well versed in the tongue at no loss for the 
exact pronunciation and meaning. 

To this has to be added the analogy of the other languages. In general the 
Semitic tongues are not vocalized. The Qoran, it is true was vocalized soon after 

«Mohammed's death, but other works usually present the bare conscnantal text. 
The Syrians most probably communicated the idea of a complete vocalization to 
1The Talmudic period was of sbout 310 years duration—18$ to 498. Kiel, Einleitung s. 596. 


Leop. Dukes, Sprache der Mischnah, s. 15. Authorities do not entirely agree. Conf. Zunz, Die 
gottesdienstlichen Vortriige der Juden, historisch entwickelt, s. 52 ff. 


2 Ewald, Lehrbuch, p. 136. 


3 Tbid., p. 207, 99a. See, on the gradual rise and nature of the perfectly similar Syriac 

a system, Ewald, Abhandlungen zur Orient, u. Bib. Literatur, Erster Theil, art. iii. p. 
oll. 

4 The first to fight the current Jewish dogma of the divinity of the points and their Mosaic 
or at least Ezraitic origin, was Elias Levita, bimself a Jew. The modern invention of the 
accents and vowel signs has been most ably maintained by Ludovicus Cappellus, Arcanum pen- 
tateuch punctationis revelatum, published first by Erpenius 1624. The other side has been 
supported with great learning by the younger Buxtorf, in reply to Cappellus, in his Tractatus de 

unct. origine, antiquitate, etc., 1648; a work containing much information on other subjects 
esides those in immediate dispute. The reader may consult, in addition to the above funda- 
mental works (Spitzner, Vindicive originis et auctor. divinee punct. vocal, Lips., 1791, said to 
contain full information on the stages of the controversy and the circumstances of the disput- 
ants); Carpzov, Critica Sacra, chap. v. s.7, in favour of the divine authority; Brian Walton's 
yore. to his Polyglot, iii. 33 foll, »gainst it; also Keil, Einleitung, s. 510 f.1l.; Davidson’s Bib. 
riticism, p. 37 foll. In the present century the subject has been again most thoroughly dis— 
cussed by Hupfeld, Beleuchtung dunkler Stellen der Alttest. Textgeschichte, Studien u. 
Kritiken, 1830, p. 549, ete., and 1837, p. 830 foll., which may be regarded as demonstrative of the 
st-Talmuvic origin of the present punctual symbols. Also coinciding generally with Hupfeld, 
wald, Lehrbuch, p. 121-142. 


5 Theodor Néldeke, Geschichte des Qorans, s. 305 folg. Géttingen, 1840. 
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the Jews, having themselves borrowed it from the Greeks. The Jewish Gram- 
marians, however, far outstripped their Syrian guide, and forerunners. 

(b) The peculiar aspect of the present Massoretic text. Very early the Jews 
employed the consonants } and ’ to express certain vowel or diphthongal sounds, 
especially when final ; they also employed §& and 77, particularly the latter for the 
same purpose. And the Greek alphabet shows that this tendency appeared in 
very early times, and included even ayin among the vowel representatives. At 
first these vowel letters or matres lectionis were used very sparingly and only 
under necessity, and seldom are to be seen in the earlier books except where they 
are final or where there is a concourse of vowels; but in later Hebrew, when the 
Aramzean began to intrude upon the Palestinian speech, and the native language 
was less perfectly understood, writers such as Jeremiah and Ezechiel find it neces- 
sary to give the scriptio plena, that is, to vocalize much more frequently ; and not 
seldom this vocalization of theirs conflicts with the Massoretic system afterwards 


superinduced upon it, e. g. OVD for for “an (hob). 


And to this attaches itself the whole question of the Qrri and K‘thibh, the 
latter being the consonantal text which the vocalizer worked upon, and in which, 
from being already partially vocalized by another system than his own, he found 
certain things anomalous and not conformable to the laws of pronunciation current 
in his time, and supposed by him to be generally recognizable in the Old Testa- 
ment text; the former being the readings recommended by him in these particular 
cases as substitutes for the anomalous readings which he found; the readings he 
recommended being conformable to the rules of pronunciation recognized by him 
as current in his day, and supposed by him to prevail generally in the Scriptures. 
But, obviously, if the punctuator or vocalizer and the original writer of the con- 
sonants were one and the same person such anomalies are totally inexplicable ; and 
as these anomalous words occur in the latest books of the Old Testament, and 
there most frequently, (e. g. Daniel), the punctuation cannot have been anterior to 
the close of the Canon. 


It may have been contemporary, however, with this event. But the fact that 
the vocalizer, whoever he was, stuck his own vocalization upon consonants which 
it did not fit, and did not presume to alter the consonantal text, makes this suppo- 
sition unlikely and renders it probable that the punctuator did uot feel himself to 
possess a similar authority to that of the original writers. In the hands of inspired 
writers the productions of previous inspired men are treated with all freedom, 
None are so remarkable for this free use of their predecessors as two of the later 
writers, Jeremiah and the Chronicler. They permit themselves the greatest liber- 
ties with the foregoing text, feeling their own divine commission to warrant any 
adaptation of previous divine words that their own times and circumstances may 
demand. The vocalizers, however, allow themselves no such freedom ; they were 
conscious of standing on a much lower platform than the writers of the consonantal 
text. Hence any claim that may be put in for Ezra is not to be looked at. 

(c) A more conclusive testimony is that of versions. (1) The Septuagint. 
Here there are two points—the remarkable agreement in many cases between the 
Septuagint and our present vocalization, and tue equally remarkable disagreement 
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in others. Advocates of a preseptuagintal vocalization lay much weight on the 
former, their opponents equally much on the latter. The latter, the fact of devia- 
tion in such a multitude of instances—which we need not cite as any one can lay 
his hand on many such passages in the Septuagint, which are numerous in propor- 
tion to the difficulties of the text, and it is often quite evident what punctuation 
has been supplied to the naked consonants—seems quite conclusive against the 
existence of vowel signs at the time of this translation. For agreement is explica- 
ble from context and especially from tradition ; disagreement on the supposition 
of a pointed text is explicable only on the hypothesis of erroneous punctuation on 
the part of MSS. employed by the Seventy, or erroneous punctuation on the part 
of our Massoretic Bibles. The former is improbable, first, from the nature of the 
undertaking, because on any hypothesis of object or translator, the best and cor- 
wectest MSS. would be at the command of the authors; second, the deviations are 
too wide to be explicable on the ground of different punctuation, they are often the 
result of sheer conjecture put forth by an ignorance that felt itself completely at 
aloss. The latter hypothesis, error in our Massoretic Bibles, is a hypothesis des- 
tructive of our faith in our present punctuation, and is otherwise not to be enter- 
tained, because per se the Massoretic readings are widely more rational and self- 
testifying than those of the Septuagint. But to refer the blunders of the Septua- 
gint to a vocalization at all, destroys our faith in all vocalization. For if such 
a vocalization existed so early, containing such manifold deviations from another 
vocalization which has now become current, we give little for either or both. It 
is satisfactory, however, to know that in Jerome’s time the uniform conviction was 
that the Seventy had no vowels before them ; and this Father explains and excuses 
their mistakes from that fact,—verbi ambignitate decepti (in Isaiah, xxiv. 23). 

(2) The Targums or Chaldee translations. The agreement of Onkelos with 
our present punctuation is something remarkable. I[t is hardly fair, however, to 
assert® that hardly any deviations are to be found. There are afew good passages.” 
In Jonathan’s Targum on the Prophets the instances are numerous, and all Bux- 
¢orf’s sophistry® cannot explain them away. In the Targum of Pseudo Jonathan 
on the Pentateuch, or the Targum Jerushalmi, examples meet us everywhere. 
That Onkelos is more correct than the others arises partly from his own character 
aas a scholar and faithful translator and adherent of his tradition, while the others 
—even Jonathan, to some extent—are mere paraphrasers, their additions in some 
cases amounting to actual Midrashim (e. g. on the Song); and partly from the 
‘plainness of the law, and the intimate acquaintance, for many reasons, of all Jews 
with its readings. This latter circumstance, it is, which accounts for the superior- 
ity of the Seventy’s version of the Pentateuch. It is precisely, as with them, in 
the difficult passages, such as the song of Jacob, Gen. xlix., that Onkelos hesitates 
and loses hold of an unwavering tradition. It is a conjecture of Gesenius alto- 
gether groundless and intolerable, that the agreement between Onkelos and our 
own is to be explained by supposing Onkelos the basis of the later punctuation.® 

(3) The Peshito Syriac. Here we need not go far to meet with many proofs 

6 As does Buxtorff, Tractatus de punct., p. 136. 

7 See for examples, Winer de Onkeloso, p. 29 and ff. 


Tractat de punct., 138 ff. 
9 Geschichte der Hebr. Sprache, s. 193. 
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that this translation was made from unpointed MSS. In Gen. xxii. 14, for exam- 
ple, has been read instead of FV. So, Gen. xlix. 24, 
there, has been read and translated Dw from Shem.” : 

(d) After the acute investigations of Hupfeld already alluded to, it must be 
conceded that Jerome, however much he knew of vowels and spake of them, knew 
nothing of our present vowel or accentual signs. He employs the term accentus, but. 
not in the sense of accent, but of pronunciation." It must be granted to the same 
author that the Talmud is also ignorant of vowel or accentual signs in our sense of 
the word.” 

(e) To all this might be added much more. For example, the historic fact of 
a change of the form of the consonantal writing long after the close of the canon. 
Ezra has no claim to be regarded as the author of the present square character,. 
nor has any single individual ; that character is the slow result of time, and the 
operation of the double tendency to tachygraphy and calligraphy, producing on the- 
one hand a rounder and swifter character than the old Phenician, which is stiff 
and awkward and unconnected, and on the other appending points and corners, or 
Taggin, by way of ornament. But the present vowels can accommodate them- 
selves only to the present consonants; these cannot have been generally current. 
long before our era. and not exclusively even then, and so the vowels must be 
more recent still. Again, to the same effect is the wnlawfulness of using in the 
synagogues a pointed text. The consonants alone were holy, the vowels common 
and unclean and excrescence of mere human growth upon the exclusively divine- 

A final agreement may be referred to. In 1845, Dr. Pinner, the editor of the 
“Talmud, with German translation,’® published a prospectus and list of MSS. 
belonging to the Odessa Society for History and Antiquities.“ The editor divides. 


these MSS. into three classes: A. MND, roils of the law ; B. 
rolls of Biblical books in general, law, prophets, and Hagiographa; C. "5D: 
DIN) WSN, Talmudic and rabbinical writings. In the second class, B, andin 
this class, No. 3—the later prophets—stands a MS. with a vocalization and accen- 
tuation widely different from our common Massoretic system. The MS. contains: 
the writings of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekie], and the twelve minor prophets. The 
vowels and accents in this MS. differ from our own, not only in-form and position, 
but also in number. In position, all the vowels, and nearly all the accents, stand 
above the line; in number the accents are fewer, the vowels more numerous, 
amounting in all to twenty. Pittih-furtive does not appear; and there are no 
double accents, nor any post-positive or prepositive, but all stand on the tone- 
syllable.’ At the same time the vowel and accentual systems are fundamentally 


10 For much information on this and other points connected with this version, see Hirzel, 
De Pent. vers. Syr. quam Peshito vocant, indole, p. 12, etc.; Credner, De Proph. Minor. vers. Sy r.. 
indole, p. 54 f and 91 c. 

1. Hupfeld, Studien u. Kritiken, 1830, p. 571 12 Ibid, p. 554. 

13 Unfortunately, no more than the first volume even appeared, death having arrested the 
progress of the gre»t work. 

4 The somewhat lengthy title of Dr. Pinner’s prospectus is “ Prospectus der Odessaer- 
Gesellschaft fiir Geschichte u. Alterthiimer gehorenden iiltesten Heb iiischen und rabbinischen 
Manuscripte, ein Beitrag zur Biblischen Exegese; von Dr. Pinner, Herausgeber des Talmud mit 
Deutscher Uebersetzung, nebst einem lithographirten Fac-simile des Propheten Habaqua, 
aus cinem Manuscripte vom Jahre, 916. Odessa auf Kosten der Gesellschaft, 18 5 

15 Those who have not access to the work of Pinner itself, may consult a good account 
of it, given by Ewald, Jahrbiicher, 1848, p. 160 ff (art. vii.). 
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the same as those of the Massorites, agreeing in many cases to the slightest shades. 
This punctuation must have taken its rise somewhere in the East, and has accord- 
ingly been named the Assyrian system.” Our present system is a native of the 
West, perhaps Tiberias. The MS. in which the Assyrian appears bears date 916. 
But from inspecting it, it can be seen at once that the particular system with 
which it is accented was not the only one known to the accentuators, but was 
beginning to give way before another, the Tiberian. Double punctuation occurs 
in several cases, and the first three verses of Malachi have been pointed quite 
according to our mode of punctuation. 

These facts seem to indicate, beyond the reach of controversy, that the deter- 
mination of the Jewish mind in the direction of vocalization and accentuation was 
not a determination peculiar to the western or Palestinian Jews, but common to 
them with their eastern or Assyrian countrymen. They show that the mere inven- 
tion of symbols was a thing of comparatively modern date, and that the symbols 
took different forms in different regions. They show further that while different 
families constructed different systems of symbols, and worked independently, 
though contemporaneously, at giving sensuous form and outward expression to 
their tradition, it was yet a common tradition which they labored to express. So 
that while we cannot hesitate to believe in the comparatively modern rise of our 
present signs, we have every reason to consider ancient and primitive the pronun- 
ciation and declaration which they so successfully signify.” 


Inverted Nuns in the Bible. —Inverted Niins are found in Ps.107, between the 22d 
and 28th verses and in Num. 10, 35-36; see the larger Massorah on Ps. 107, and 
Num. 10. Thesej abnormal and singular marks are of a very high antiquity ; they 
were already in use several centuries before the vowel-signs and accent-signs were 
added to the consonant-text of the Bible. They are mentioned and commented 
upon in the Bab. Talmud Rosh-Hashanah 17 b. and Shabbath 116 a., in Sifré ad 
Num. |. c., in Gen. Rabba chap. 64. During the Massorites’ period and soon there- 
after the statements and explanations concerning these marks multiply consider- 
ably. They are more or less spoken of iv Tr. Softrim 6, 1,2; Aboth dtrabbi 
Nathan 34; Pesikta Zutratha ad Num. 10, in Nathan Romi’s Talmudic Lexicon 
Arukh s. v. “WW; by. Hai Gaon (quoted in Maggid Mishneh ad Maimon. Yad 
Hizakah, Shabb. 11,10); by Rashi in his commentaries on the Bible and Talmud 
passages under consideration; and in many other places. In the Talmud these 
marks are called signs; in Sifré, AYN, points; in Softrim, WHY; 
ornamentations;. by the Massorites and subsequent authors, 0°53) 0°33 or 
rvs 1303, inverted nuns. But what is the meaning of these strange signs ? 


16 Babylon war das Saatfeld fiir die meisten Gattungen der jiidischen Litteratur. Fiirst, 
Kultur u. Literatur geschichte der Juden in Asien, p, 2, quoted by Donaldson, Jushar, p. 18, note. 

11 See the arguments for the late origin of the punctuation, excel'ently stated (in addition 
to the books already mentioned) in Gesenius, Geschichte der Heb. Sprache, Abschnitt iii., B., p. 
182 a Jahn, Einleitung. § 96, s. 340, folg.; also Hivernik, Einleitung, i.,1, s. 304 ff., who borrows 
from Hupfeld. Also briefly, Horne’s Introduction by Davidson, vol. ii., p. 18 and foll. 
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Already Talmud and Sifré remark, they were to denote that the verses were not 
in their proper order. And why not? The oldest explanation, which is almost 
unanimously accepted by the later exegetes, we find in Rosh-Hashanah |. c. There 
it is stated that these “signs”—and consequently the disorder of the verses—have 
the same meaning as the Hebrew particles * and >") have ; that is, they indicate 
a restrictive and limitative sense in which the verses are to be taken. So, f. in 
Ps. 107, 28 we read, “They cried unto the Lord when they were in distress, and He 
brought them out of their affliction.” Not always, however, were they delivered, 
remarks the Talmud, only when their prayers were sent up in proper times, a ful- 
fillment of them was granted. Similarly in regard to the inverted Nins in Num- 
bers the Jewish doctors of the second century—if not earlier—said, that the verses 
35 and 36 in chapter 10, would more properly have found their position in another 
part of the Scriptures, but that they were inserted here in order to separate the 
accounts of two unfortunate events in Israel’s history. Rabbi Jehuda, the Nasi, 
and his cotemporary, Bar Qappara (towards the end of the second century) and 
still earlier Rabbi Jonathan and others considered the two verses, included by the 
peculiar Nan-signs, as a book by itself, the preceding part of Numeri they counted 
as a whole book, and the other part following chapter 10,36 as anotherbook. And 
so it was in those early days a widely adopted opinion that the Torah was in reality 
not a Pentateuch, but a Heptateuch (Tr. Shabbath and Gen. Rabba ut supra; Levit. 
Rabba chapter 11; Rashi, Nahmanides, Solomon Norzi and others on Num. 10, 35, 
etc.). The Pharisaic law recorded in Mishnah Yadayim 3, 5 (which, in all likeli- 
hood, originated in times anterior to Christianity) also presupposes a Heptateuch, 
as it considered the two verses, above specified, as a \D, a book by itself. 

It deserves notice perhaps that, according to some, there should also be an 
inverted Nin in “Tn.” the last word of Gen. chap. 11. see Rashi and Minhath 


Shay ad 1., also the Marginal Massorah in a few Bible editions. But it is very 
doubtful whether there is any good substantiation for it. The elder Talmudic and 
Midrashic literature does not know anything of this inverted Nan. Tr. Sof*rim, 
where one would naturally look first for a mention of it, is silent in regard to it. 
So are, Rashi excepted, all the commentaries. The printed editions of the 
Hebrew Bible, with the exception of very few, have the regularly formed final 
Nin. And the written Torah-scrolls which are kept in the Synagogues for ritual- 
istic purposes, and which have to be of the most rigid correctness, must have on 
this place the regular final Nin, according to existing ecclesiastical requirements ; 
and should an inverted Nin be found in said word 7"), the same would have to 
be erased and corrected before the Scroll would again be considered proper to read 
therefrom publicly. B. FELSENTHAL. 


Some Emendations to the Text of Samnel.—(1) 1 Sam. rv. 13. Read nm i 
PTDSD by the side of the way toward Mizpah, near to which the battle took 
place that proved so unfortunate for the Israelites ; for (cf. vi1. 12) Samuel set up 
the memorial stone between Mizpah and jen, at the place where (ef. Iv. 1) the 
camp of the Israelites had stood. 

(2) xvi. 12. Instead of the intolerable 7’"D}? we should read ‘? poy 
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{a stripling] as David is called xvit. 56, or Dy [pleasant] which is affirmed of 
persons 2 Sam. 1. 23 and Canticles 1. 16. In the last case the corruption in the 
text might have been occasioned by the uncommon defective writing. 

(3) xxvi. 8. Instead of Sd) PVIMS [with the spear and in the earth] 
we should unquestionably read, by carrying the ) back to the preceding word, 

3 WINS, with his spear into the earth, especially. since \f3M pre- 
cedes (vs. 7). 

(4) xxvi. 23. In wR there is found, presumably, WIN the Chaldaic form 
for *¥?, which was not understood by the transcribers, but occurs, nevertheless, in 
1 Chron. 11. 13. Hence it may perhaps be read : YN 09 [to the son of Jesse]. 
j3 being shortened (‘5), could easily have fallen out by reason of the preceding 5 
in 3°¥. This emphatic designation of himself by David would be altogether in 
place here.? 

(5) 2 Sam. xx11. 6.2 Thenius remarks concerning this: Aug. Gesenius* 
would read PINY ‘Tl the cohorts of Saul. While as yet I knew nothing of this 


conjecture, I had arrived at the opinion that the words of the superscription had 
come from a reader who read INW> IT in vs. 6 but understood it as snares of 
Saul, and by reason of this thought of the incident related in 1 Sam. xrx. 11 ff, 
where David was truly “surrounded by the snares of Saul.” Max Krenkel in Zeit- 
schrift fuer die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft. F. 


The Construction with 137109.--The most perfect development of the idea of 


purpose in the Hebrew language is denoted by the particle 109. 
This word is compounded of the preposition 9 and the noun [72 from 71IYD 


—R. TIP, to oppose, respond—response. The noun, as its form indicates, is a 
status constructus. It governs the following clause in the subjective genitive. 
The literal meaning of the compound is correctly given by Noldius—ad respon- 
sum, which indicates a bearing. The difference between it and the simple prep- 
osition when used to denote a purpose is just that which arises out of the distinc- 
tion between bearing and direction. The former denotes a constant, the latter 
a transient purpose. The purpose denoted by the former is the focus of a beam 
of convergent, that denoted by the latter the extremity of one of a beam of diverg- 
ent rays. Hence, while as has been remarked, the purpose denoted by 5 is ex- 
hausted by a single effort, that denoted by yn may give occasion to an unlimited 
number of efforts. It is, therefore, impossible to classify the examples of the use 
of yo> under divisions made with reference to the signification of the leading 
verb as in the case of 5. Moreover, nothing can be affirmed with reference to the 
fulfilment of the intention of the agent. It is left uncertain. 

An example of the use of each of these words will best illustrate their respec- 
tive peculiarities. The brethren of Joseph, Gen. xuit. 7, in reply to his question : 


1 This hypothesis appears far-fetched. Would not the ) after 3°w and before 13 tend to pre- 
vent the falling out of the latter if it had ever been written ? 

2 Massoretic text: °330 Sinw ‘43M; E. V. The sorrows of hell compassed me about. 

3 Opiniuncula de ‘yw 2 Sam. 6 ete. 1747. 
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Whence come ye? said: From the land of Canaan to buy food. This is a good 
instance of the use of 5 with the infinitive to denote without emphasis the aim of 
an agent. An emphatic form of the same construction is furnished in v. 9, where 
Joseph says, reversing the order of the clauses: To see the nakedness of the land 
are ye come. The idea in each case is that a single act is performed from a single 
impulse toward a certain object. Compare with these passages 1 Sam. xvul. 28. 
Jesse had sent David to the camp to carry provisions to his brethren and inquire 
after their health. The young shepherd, on his arrival, fell into conversation with 
the soldiers about Goliath. Eliab, overhearing: his outburst of indignation that a 
heathen should defy the armies of the living God, replied in anger: Why is it 
that thou hast come down? And with whom hast thou left those few sheep in the 
desert? I know thy pride and the naughtiness of thine heart? For the sake of 
seeing war hast thou come down. Had Eliab wished merely to deny the ostensible 
purpose of David’s visit to the camp by asserting another, he would have em- 
ployed, as Joseph did, 9 with the infinitive. He did not confine himself to this. 
He chose rather to represent the purpose of David’s visit as a characteristic one, 
grounded in certain traits which he does not scruple to call by their proper names, 
a purpose that might operate at any time and as often as an opportunity were fur- 
nished. Todo this he employs Ty. The familiar passage Gen. XII. 13 is a 
second illustration of the force of this word. Abram, in persuading Sarai to say to 
the Egyptians that she was his sister, used the argument: that it may be well 
for me, appealing to her affection for him, which may well be regarded a constant 
motive. The fifth commandment. Ex. xx, 12, is based upon an appeal to the uni- 
versal love of life. Deut. vir, 14, 15,16 reads : Jahveh, thy God, who brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt * * * who led thee through that great and terrible desert 
* * * * * who brought thee water out of the flinty rock, who fed thee in the desert 
with manna, for the sake of humbling thee; where no fewer than four coordinate 
protases, representing as many distinct acts, are connected by yn? with a single 
apodosis denoting the purpose of them all. 

These examples will suffice to establish the assertion that huey) denotes a 
constant purpose, corresponding very nearly to the German auf dass") and the 
English for the sake of in its strictest sense. H. G. Mircne.t. 


Psalm XC. 3.—This verse seems to have got out of its proper place for the 
following reasons : (1) Because it breaks in between the logical connection of v. 2and 
v. 4, both treating of the Eternity of God. (2) Because verse 4 begins with a %5, 


for which the antecedent phrase affords no basis, whilst v. 2 does. (3) Because the 
pronominal accusative in DFW" v. 5 is likewise without an antecedent noun. Alt 


difficulties are removed by placing v. 4immediately after 2; thus: 
G. GorrHeElL. 


1) Auf dass is found 159 times in the German Old Tes ament, being translated $2 timesfrom 
25, 35 times from 5, 20 times from }, 4 times from Vaya, twice from ty) and once from each 
“IS, and Three times it has no Hebrew equivalent. 
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The Waters of Galilee.—Galilee was a well watered country. The words of 
promise spoken to the Hebrews in regard to the land which they were to enter, “a 
land of brooks of water, of fountains and depths springing from valleys and hills” 
(Deut. viii. 7), would be truer of Galilee than of any other sectidn. The lakes 
of this province, with their blue, transparent waters, contribute not a little to the 
charming beauty of the landscapes. The water of Lake Merom is sweet, as is also 
that of Lake Tiberias, and crystal clear (Wars, II{. 10: 7). The Rabbis find it 
_ difficult to praise enough their beautiful lake, which was justly the pride of their 

whole land. They speak, in a phrase already quoted, of its “gracefully flowing” or 
“oliding waters.” Jehovah, they said, had created seven seas, and of these he had 
chosen the Sea of Gennesareth as his special delight. The names of these seas 
are given as the Great Sea, or the Mediterranean; the Sea of Tiberias, which was 
also known to them as Genusar ; the Sea of Samecho, known in Josephus as Sem- 
echouitis; the Salt Sea, or the Sea of Sodom; .the Sea of Hultha; the Sea of 
Shelhath, or Sheliyath ; and the Sea of Apamia (Tal. Jer., Kilaim 32 a). 

The Jordan, the only stream in Palestine deserving the name of “river,” with 
its “ sources,” its “floods,” and its remarkably winding course, belonged, at least 
in its upper and finer half, to Galilee. Perhaps the Litany, where it bends from a 
southerly to a westerly course, touched upon the northern frontier of this prov- 
ince.. Here belonged the Kishon, the famous “river of battle,” called in the song 
of Deborah and Barak “that ancient river” (Judges v. 21). It took its rise near 


the foot of Tabor, went in a winding course across the plain of Esdraelon, and © 


entered the Bay of Acre near the foot of Carmel. A principal feeder of this 
stream came from Gilboa and Engannim. It received “the waters of Megiddo” not 
far from the town of the same name. When the Kishon was at its height, it would 
be, partly on account of its quicksands, as impassable as the ocean itself to a 
retreating army (Van de Velde, I. p. 289). The river Belus should also be men- 
tioned, which entered the sea near Acre, and from the fine sand of whose bed the 
Pheenecians, according to tradition, first made glass. The present name of the 
stream with which so important a fact is connected, is Nahr N’aman; but we are 
not so certain as to what name it bore in the early Hebrew history. In Josh. xix. 
27, we find a Shichor Libnath mentioned, which has been thought to be identical 
with the river Belus of Josephus and Pliny. But this is doubted by so eminent a 
scholar as Mr. George Grove (Smith’s Bible Dictionary, IV. p. 2996), who thinks 
even that the Hebrew words do not refer to any river. 

“No less than four springs pour forth their almost full-grown rivers through 
the plain” of Gennesareth. ‘Beautifyl springs, characteristic of the whole valley’ 
of the Jordan, are unusually numerous and copious along the western shore of the 
lake” (Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, p. 366). Half an hour north of the town of 
Tiberias are five or six profuse springs lying near together and called the “cool 
fountains,” to distinguish them from the hot ones south of the city. Ritter speaks 
of “the hundred brooks” that distribute their waters through the neighborhood of 
Banias, “carrying fertility everywhere” (Ritter, IT. pp. 192, 262). Thomson 
speaks of “the ample supply of water about Ayan. Six streams have been counted 
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flowing into lake Huleh from the mountains lying west of it, —the largest of which 
streams is from forty to fifty feet wide. The abundance of dew which falls about 
Tabor, remarked by Burckhardt, Robinson, and others, was of the utmost impor- 
tance to vegetation in that immediate neighborhood. The “dew of Hermon” was 
long ago praised (Ps. exxxiii. 3), and the rich vegetation of the surrounding region 
is largely duc to this fructifying influence. The perpetual snow on Hermon proved 
no doubt an unspeakable blessing to the people of this province, freshening the 
atmosphere by day, and cooling it by night (Tacitus, Hist. V. 9). The snow was 
even carried to Tyre. Sidon, and Damascus as a luxury, and laborers sweltering in 
the hot harvest fields used it to cool the water which they drank (Prov. xxv. 13 ; 
Jer. xviii. 14). No doubt Herod Antipas at his feasts in Tiberias enjoyed also 
from this very source the modern luxury of ice-water! Not only were ice and 
snow from the mountains used for the purpose now indicated, but the inhabitants 
of this city had still another method of making warm water cool and delightful. 
This method was in use throughout the Jordan valley, and especially in Jericho, 
where the heat was intense. Water from the fountain, lake, or stream was put 
into earthen jars, which were of a great variety of sizes, according to the needs of 
families or individuals, and these were exposed to the air, generally in a sheltered 
place, and where a draft was felt. In this manner it became extremely cold even 
in the hottest weather, and was regarded as one of the greatest comforts of life, 
In ministering to the sick, and in entertaining weary travelers, “a cup of cold 
water” (Matt. x. 42) was not only refreshing, it was more highly prized than a bag 
of gold (Wars, III. 10:7; IV. 8: 3). 


The warm springs of this province are also to be noticed: at Biram, Gadara, 


and Tiberias, of which those at the last place were, perhaps, the most renowned. . 


“These three springs,” the Rabbis say, “ remained after the deluge.” The exact 
location of Biram is not known (Neubauer, pp. 36, 37; Graetz, III. p. 392; Arnaud, 
p. 258; Sinai and Palestine, p. 366; Ritter, II. p. 246), nor do the limits of this. 
work permit us to describe the remarkable springs at Gadara. There is a large 
cluster of them near Tiberias. Some of these are hot, and are called by the Rabbis 
“the boiling waters” (Neubauer, ph. 24, 35). The supply of water in the largest. 
is sufficient to turn the wheels of mills (Ritter, IT. p. 246, from Burckhardt). Pliny 
(Nat. Hist. V. 15), referring to these springs, uses the expression, “ which are so 
conducive to the restoration of health,” as though their medicinal qualities were 
widely known. Josephus (Life XVI.) reports that when he was governor of 
Galilee, his enemy, John of Gischala, asked him for “permission to come down 
and use the hot baths of Tiberias for the benefit of his health.” The permission 
was granted, although John really desired it as an opportunity of carrying out his 
schemes of political intrigue. We find a case where a certain famous Rabbi, 
Joshua Ben Levi, being sick, bathed in these warm springs, supporting himself 
meantime on the arm of a friend (Jer. Talmud, Shabbath 3a). These springs were 
indeed one of the “ watering places ” of that age and country, the delightful resort 
of people of means, and were visited also with great benefit by the feeble or sick 
of the land, on account of the healing properties of the waters. People were at- 
tracted hither from Jerusalem and all other parts of the land, and no doubt the 
city of Tiberias was, by this means, greatly increased both in size and importance. 
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If, in a word, we think of the numberless brooks and mountain torrents, the 
springs, besides the warm ones already mentioned, the reservoirs, the aqueducts 
and watercourses, remains of which exist about the plain of Gennesareth and else- 
where (Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 272), the fountains, the cisterns, and the wells, - 
we have a land in which there was no lack of water, and one surprisingly favored 
in this respect above Judea. 


A Peculiarity of Palestine.—In Greece and Italy and Spain, it is the moun- 
tainous tract which is beset with banditti—the level country which is safe. In 
Palestine, on the contrary, the mountain tracts are comparatively secure, though 
infested with villages of hereditary ruffians here and there ; but the plains, with 
hardly an exception, are more or less dangerous. Perhaps the most striking con- 
trast is the passage from the Hauran and plain of Damascus, to the uplands of the 
Lebanon and anti-Lebanon, with their quiet villages, and fruit-gardens, breathing 
an atmosphere almost of European comfort and security. The cause is soon told. 
Palestine is an island in a desert waste—but from this very fact it is also an island 
in the midst of pirates. The Bedouin tribes are the corsairs of the wilderness ; 
the plains which run into the mountains are the creeks into which they naturally 
penetrate. Far up the plains of Philistia and Sharon come the Arabs of the Tih; 
deep into the centre of Palestine, into the plain of Esdraelon, especially when the 
harvest has left the fields clear for pasturage, come the Arabs of the Haurfn and 
of Gilead. The same levels which of old gave an opening to the chariots of the 
Canaanites, now admit the inroad of these wandering shepherds. On one occasion 
even in ancient times, there was a migration of Bedouins into Palestine on a gigan- 
tic scale ; when the Midianites and Amalekites, and children of the east, encamped 
against the Israelites in their maritime plain, “ with their cattle and their tents,” 
and “ pitched” their tents in Esdraelon, and “lay along the valley like grasshop- 
pers for multitude.”! This, doubtless, was a great exception, and in the flourish- 
ing times of the Jewish Monarchy and of the Roman Empire, the hordes of the 
Desert were kept out, or were, as in the case of the tribes of Petrea in the time of 
the Herods, brought within the range of a partial civilization. But now, like the 
sands of their own deserts which engulf the monuments of Egypt, no longer de- 
fended by a yatchful and living population, they have broken in upon the country 
far and near ; and in the total absence of solitary dwelling-places—in the gathering 
together of all the settled inhabitants into villages,—and in the walls which, as at 
Jerusalem, enclose the cities round, with locked gates and guarded towers—we see 
the effect of the constant terror which they inspire. It is the same peculiarity of 
Eastern life, as was exhibited in its largest proportions in the vast fortifications 
with which Nineveh and Babylon shut themselves in against the attacks of the 
Bedouins of the Assyrian Desert, and in the great wall which still defends the’ 
Chinese empire against the Mongolian tribes, who are to the civilization of North- 
ern Asia, what the Arabs are to that of the south. 
~~T Judges vi. 8, 5, 33; vii. 12. See Chapter IX. 
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Use of the Context in Interpretation.—In the employment of the context as 
a means of interpretation, two errors have been committed, the one through negli- 
gence, and the other through exaggeration. 

1. Negligence.—The context, the natural and logical resource of the inter- 
preter, has neither been sufficiently appreciated nor employed. This help, although 
being of great use, possesses no especial attraction to certain minds, since it does 
not conduct to brilliant and unlooked-for results. Other resources, such as the 
parallels, the etymology, and archzology, are very frequently preferred, as afford- 
ing scope for ingenuity. 

2. Exaggeration.—Sometimes, on the other hand, too much importance has 
been given to the cuntext. Generally the dogmatical school has fallen into the 
error of negligence, while exaggeration is predicable of the rationalistic school. 
The influence of the context in revealing the true sense is evidently proportionate 
to the harmony of ideas throughout the whole passage. The extent of this har- 
mony, however, changes according to the nature of the writings, and frequently 
according to the character of the authors. The context is neither so connected 
nor so extended in a poetical, historical, or sententious, as in a didactic or oratori- 
cal passage. What context, other than the parallelism, is there from the tenth to 
the twenty-ninth chapter of Proverbs ? The One-hundred-and-nineteenth Psalm, 
being purely alphabetical, presents as little context. It would therefore be absurd 
to proceed in the interpretation of this Psalm, as in that of the Fiftieth Psalm, 
which forms a complete whole, carefully elaborated and closely united. In the 
Prophets context is often evident and important, but of no great extent. The 
specialties, the variations, the sudden transitions peculiar to the prophetical writ- 
ings, render the employment of the context much less useful there than elsewhere. 

This is where the rationalistic interpretations have erred, when they have con- 
tested, in particular, the Messianic sense of the prophetical writings, and their 
predictive sense in general. Reasoning as they have been accustomed to do in the 
didactic works, they have denied the Messianic sense, even the evident oracles, 
because the preceding verses were engaged with other subjects. This is a pure 
petitio principit. They have denied the prophecy because they did not discover 
in it the characteristics which they preconceived to be necessary to a prophecy. 

The interpreter who wishes to explain a word or phrase by the aid of the con- 
text, should first of all determine the limits of the context. He should endeavor 
to comprehend the full sense and the general bond of union of the passage, seeking 
not the brilliant and ingenious interpretation, but the correct sense and the natural 
connection. 

This done, he will still be cautious, remembering that he may have arrived 
only at a probability of truth. In order to verify his conclusions he should repeat 
his labor, weighing each word, comparing the several details, taking account of the 
preference given by the author to each expression and each figure, until a com- 
plete harmony has been established between the different elements of the context 
and the context itself, between the context and the text, between the lesser parts 
and the whole. The conclusions thus attained should be further verified by an 
appeal to the other resources of Hermeneutics.— Elliott & Harsha. 
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The Manna of the Biblical Narrative as Compared with Modern Manna.— A|] 
attempts to explain the account of the manna as the narrative of a merely natural 
phenomenon may be considered as, in one way or another, effectually refuted. 
Knobel’s statement is the acknowledgment of a sharp scholarly rationalist. Winer 
was obliged to consider the Biblical narrative a distorted account of a natural oc- 
currence. Hengstenberg and Keil, who endeavor to find in the exudations of the 
- tarfa a natural basis for the transaction, are obliged to admit an intensification of 
the powers of nature. Kalisch claims two kinds, one the tree-manna, the other 
air-manna. But while there are points of resemblance between the manna of the 
Biblical narrative and that of the tarfa-tree, Knobel, in his commentary on this 
passage, Kurtz (History of the Old Covenant, iii. 33, et seg.), and others, have 
exhaustively shown, on the other hand, the numerous points of difference and 
incompatibility. Accordingly, the great body of sober travelers (e. g., Wellsted, 
Schubert, Robinson, Laborde, Stanley, and many others), together with such ex- 
positors as Knobel and Murphy, accept this incompatibility, while the forced 
explanations of Keil, Kalisch, and Lange tend to the same result. Knobel sums 
up the points of disagreement thus: The manna (1) comes with the cloud and dew 
from heaven (Exod. xvi. 4,14; Num. vi. 9); (2) falls in such enormous quantities: 
as to supply every person of the great host with a homer a day [the modern pro- 
duct, says Stanley, would support but one man six months]; (3) yields every man 
exactly what he needs, neither more nor less; (4) falls only on six days out of 
seven, with a double portion on the sixth ; (5) corrupts when kept from one work- 
day to another, but keeps perfectly over the seventh day; (5) is ground in mills 
and pounded in mortars, which cannot be done with the modern manna; (7) is 
boiled and baked into cakes, for which the modern manna is wholly unsuitable. 
To which may be added, it was independent of particular localities and seasons, 
and continued steadily till the fortieth year; also, that the modern manna, as 
Schubert well remarks, “contains none of the substances necessary for the daily 
nourishment of the animal frame,” being now used only for medicinal purposes. 
Stanley has given a condensed but effective statement of the case, Sinai, p. 28. 
Lange’s attempt to answer Knobel’s sharp array of facts in part by assuming here 
a “symbolic language of the theocratic religion” and a “rich ideal light,” and 
partly by the assumption of the mingling of other (farinacious) elements with the 
manna in cooking, supported by no Scriptural hints even, is hardly worthy of such 
an expositor. See Lange on Exodus xvi. The transaction was clearly supernat- 
ural in substance, although we may freely admit that, like some of the miracles in 
Egypt, it offered to some extent a kind of outward conformity to certain natural 
phenomena of the region.— Bartlett. , 
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‘A Double Number.—It was found utterly impossible to issue the January 
‘aumber of The Hebrew Student in good season. The work involved in the organ- 
ization of the “Society,” referred to below, was of such a nature as constantly to 
call the editor away from home and entirely to engross his attention while at home 
and it was therefore decided to issue the two numbers as one. The regular amount 
of matter is furnished. It is believed that no inconvenience will arise to subscri- 

. bers from this exceptional arrangement. Right here we may be permitted to say 
that it is our desire to place the paper in the hands of the subscribers by the jirst’ 
of each month. Thus far in almost every case the issue has been necessarily de- 
layed. It is thought that arrangements have now been completed which will 
enable this to be done hereafter. 


Delitzsch and Peters.—It is with pleasure that we call attention to Professor 
Friedrich Delitzsch’s view concerning the origin of that much disputed word 
“* Jehovah,” or “ Yahveh,” as presented and criticised by Dr. John P. Peters. A 
Special interest attaches to the view, to the author of the view, and to the critic of 
it. Dr. Peters, a graduate of Yale, where likewise he obtained his doctorate, has, 
‘for several years, been prosecuting Semitic studies in Leipzig. He is closely asso- 
-eiated with the leaders in this department of study, and bids fair to become, if he 

is not already, eminent as a Semitic scholar. We trust that, when he is ready to 
‘return, a position will await him, where he may carry on without interruption the 
work so well begun. Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch is known to all. Perhaps he is only 
Jess widely known than his father, Dr. Franz Delitzsch. What the father has done 
and is doing for the department of Introduction and Interpretation, the son is 
‘doing in the field of Assyriology, that field in which vast treasures have been 
‘found, and from which treasures yet greater will be taken. Professor Delitzsch 
ewill soon go to London, to work in the British Museum where, in greatest 
snumber these treasures have been deposited. He has kindly consented to furnish 
or publication in the STUDENT, notes concerning the work in which he is there to be 
engaged. But not the least interesting is the view. It is certainly striking and 
attractive. That it is not entirely conclusive, we understand the author himself 
to confess. Our American readers must of course remember that Prof. Delitzsch’s 
wiew of the authorship of the Pentateuch, though common in Germany, would 
scarcely command the vote of an ordinary council or presbytery in this country. 
We believe that he agrees in the main with Wellhausen. These opinions are seen 
at various points in the discussion. But aside from all this,is there not something 
fresh and, to say the least, plausible in the view presented ? Much side-matter of 
an important and interesting character appears in the discussion, and we feel as- 
sured that a careful study of the article will be profitable. 


Bibliography.—One of the most valuable theological journals is the Theolo- 
gische Literaturzeitung, which is issued fortnightly by Drs. A. Harnack. and E. 
Schiirer, Professors at Giessen. That part of it which we desire to mention here is 
the Bibliographie by Dr. Caspar René Gregory. Many of our readers are, doubt- 
Aess, already familiar with this department of the journal. Few American scholars 
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thave received in Germany the recognition which has been awarded Dr. Gregory. He 
‘it is to whom has been entrusted the work of carrying the new edition of Tischen 

dorf’s New Testament through the press. Under the title given above, Dr. Greg- 
ory furnishes in each number (1) a list of the latest German theological books,—the 
full title, author, style of binding, place and name of publisher, date, and price 
being given in each case ; (2) a list of the new foreign theological books, with the 
same items ; (3) a list of articles bearing upon theological questions, which appear 
‘in recent Reviews, Journals and Periodicals of every country, including the name 
of the author, the title, the number of pages; (4) a list of the recent Book-reviews 
published in the various Reviews, Journals and Periodicals. One will appreciate the 
magnitude of the work when it is known that in a single issue as many as one hundred 
and ninety different entries are made. Let us take pride in our American scholar- 
ship, in view of the recognition which it has received in this and similar instances. 


Scholarly Ministers.—That is ministers, who, at the same time, may fairly 
de called critical scholars. Are there any such? Is it possible for a man to 
preach and yet be scholarly ? Is it not necessary for every minister to make up 
his mind, once for all, that if he preaches, he must give up study, or that if he 
‘studies he must give up preaching? ‘To be sure he may read the papers, he may 
keep acquainted with the political and scientific questions of the day, he may read 
the Review-Literature, including Homiletic Monthlies, he may also do light reading, 
.and perhaps keep up his classics and learn German and French, but as for study, 
whether theological, historical, or exegetical, it is quite out of the question. How 
can he be expected to study, with all the cares of his parish upon his shoulders? 
Besides, there are other men who have nothing to do but to study. The pastor can 
with little trouble make use of the results of their study. A is an eminent scholar, 
‘(he does not preach) and he says that this doctrine is correct, that this event took 
splace at a certain date as the result of certain agencies at work at that time, that 
the meaning of this text is undoubtedly so and so. Is not this sufficient for any 
‘pastor? What right has he to dispute A’s opinion? To be sure B holds views 
that are exactly opposite, and B, too, is recognized as an eminent scholar. But that 
as a matter of no moment; either view will answer. The pastor cannot be a scholar. 

He must allow some one else to decide all these questions for him. How can he 
decide as to the meaning of a text when the leading scholars disagree? He must 
Aet all such texts alone, and must contine himself exclusively to those about which 
there is no difference of opinion, or better, if he will scrupulously avoid the study 
of all texts he will never learn of these disagreements, and will thereby be saved 
a world of trouble. Without a doubt preaching is preaching, and scholarship is 
scholarship. The preacher who spends valuable time in studying Hebrew roots, 
or Greek constructions, with the vain hope that possibly it will aid him to know 
the exact meaning of this word, or the correct force of that construction,—such 
.a preacher has missed his calling. If he takes pleasure in such work, it is clear 
evidence that he was called to be a scholar, and not to preach. 


A Conservative Attitude.—It is the purpose of Taz Hesrew STupeEnt, as 
already announced in a former number, to maintain a conservative attitude with 
weference to all theories and speculations, whether in the line of the “higher” 
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criticism or not. This purpose, upon various occasions, has been emphasized. At 
the same time, however, it has been the purpose of the journal to allow free dis- 
cussion of these questions. In accordance with this policy, the first four numbers: 
contained by Dr. Curtiss a translation of the latest views of Pentateuch criticism 
as held by Dr. Delitzsch. It was believed that Toe HeBrew StupEntT could 
serve its patrons best, by informing them from time to time of the various phases 
and changes which are taking place in this “new” science. No good reason for 
changing this policy has, as yet, presented itself. We are aware that, in the esti- 
mation of some, this is publishing error in order to confute it. To us it seems 
otherwise. It is rather the becoming acquainted with new ideas for the purpose 
of sifting them. The most common newspaper paragraph of the day runs thus: 
“OC. F. Keil is at present almost the only important German Old Testament 
scholar who holds fast to the Mosaic authorship of the entire Pentateuch.” If 
this is true, and there is no ground whatever for disputing the statement, is it not 
time that the facts in the case, the views which these Jearned, and in many in- 
stances. truly Christian scholars hold, should, at least, be known to our ministers? 
Is it to be regarded as a dangerous policy to publish facts? Let it be understood, 
once for all, that Tae HEBREW STUDENT, in publishing articles written by men 
who entertain these views, or articles containing translations from such writers, does- 
this not to propagate the views presented, but in order to bring them to the notice: 
of American ministers and scholars, that the truth which they contain may be dis-- 
covered in the mass of speculation which surrounds it. It is only by unrestricted 
discussion that this end will be reached. If our present views are correct, they 
can surely be established. If they are incorrect, we ought to be aware of the fact. 
While, however, we reserve the privilege of publishing what we believe to be 
honest and sincere discussion on either side of these questions, we disclaim al} 
responsibility for the views put forth by our contributors. This matter is referred 
to, at this time, because, probably, the present number will be thought, by some, to. 
contain matter of an objectionable character. Certain views of Delitzsch, Orelli, 
Strack, and Horst are given, but in every case they are accompanied by the criti- 
cisms of those who, with perhaps a single exception, will at once be recognized as. 
strictly conservative. We trust that our position will not be misunderstood. 


The Society of the American Institute of Hebrew.—At a meeting held at the 
Grand Pavifie Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 20th, there was organized what will henceforth 
be known legally as “The Society of the A. I. H.” The Society consists of one thou- 
sand shares, which are held by about one hundred and twenty-five clergymen and 

laymen, representative men of nearly every evangelical denomination. The reader 
is referred to the second page of the cover for the names of the officers of the 

Society and for a statement of its aims and purposes. It will not be out of place,. 
perhaps, to mention here a few of the facts connected with the origin and organi- 

zation of this Society : 

1. Within two years the “ Hebrew Correspondence Club,” which began work 
Feb. 14th, 1881, with forty members, has grown into The Hebrew Correspondence 
School, with its four Courses, and over five hundred members. The plan is no longer 

an experiment. What seemed to many to be utterly impracticable, viz: to teach 
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Hebrew by correspondence to those who were entirely ignorant of the language, 
has been shown to be a comparatively “easy” matter, at least in the case of the 
one hundred and fifty beginners now at work. There are but few States, and, 
indeed, but few Countries, in which members do not reside, and there is not an 
evangelical denomination in the country unrepresented. 


2. Within two years the Hebrew Summer School has come to be recognized as 
-& summer resort where one may spend his vacation with .profit, if not with rest. 
From a Winter School with two classes and twelve members, it has grown to be a 
Summer School with, last year, eight classes and seventy members. In arranging 
for the coming summer (July 2nd—30th), provision will be made for fifteen classes 
and one hundred and twenty-five members. The faculty will include six instruc- 
tors, aud four special lecturers; among the latter will be Prof. William Henry 
‘Green, D. D., of Princeton, and Prof. Howard Osgood, D. D., of Rochester. 


3. Within one year the friends of the movement have seen the establishment 
of a monthly journal, the aim of which is to foster and help on this important 
work. Although but ten numbers of the journal have been issued, it has been 
wecognized by the press of all denominations as a periodical worthy of the sup- 


port of every minister. With an increased subscription-list, it will be possible to- 


promise still better things in the future. 


4. Within six months a fourth department, indispensable to the highest interests 
of the movement, has been organized. The Hebrew Book Exchange is yet in its 
infaney as a business venture, but its work has begun in earnest. It responds — 


daily to inquiries for information concerning the author, edition, subject, price 
.and value of this or that book. It is the means of placing in the libraries of pas- 
tors, teachers, and educational institutions many books relating to the Old Testa- 
ment, which would not otherwise find their way into these libraries. It is in 
possession of a complete outfit for printing English, Hebrew and Greek, and 
arrangements are already in progress for the purchase of Syriac, Arabic, Samaritan 
-and,Rabbinical Hebrew type. It has already commenced the work of publishing 
and no long time will elapse, it is believed, before it will be in a position to place 
before the ministerial public several series of volumes on subjects relating to 
‘the Old Testament, books of great value, which, perhaps, no other publishing house 
would feel warranted in issuing. In addition to this, it may be stated that The Heb- 
ew Book Exchange has already laid the foundation of a Circulating Library of 
‘Semitic Literature, which shall be at the service of every member of the Institute 
of Hebrew. 

5. It will readily be seen that the success of a movement, which, though re- 
‘stricted to a single department, is intended to cover so large a field, is largely. 
dependent upon the resources which it can command in the way of financial 
assistance. Such a work from its very nature, cannot remain a personal work. 
The combination involved is, to say the least, unique. It is not merely an educa- 
tional work. It is as well a business, and to carry on a business there is needed 
capital. For the purpose of securing the necessary capital, the Society was or- 
ganized. The Society is to be regarded as the legal corporation, through 
whose officers this great work will be prosecuted. To the Society the officers will 
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be accountable for the manner in which the work is?performed. The Society 
likewise will be responsible to its patrons for the manner in which its affairs are 
conducted by its officers. This, in brief, is the Society, and by this Society the 
American Institute of Hebrew with all its departments will be managed. 


BOOK+NOTICES. 


[All publications received, which relate directly or indirectly to the Uld Testament, 
will be prompily noticed under this head. Attention will not be confined to new books; 
but notices will be given, so far as possible, of such old books, in this department of study, 
as may be of general interest to pastors and students.) 


LIBRI DANIELIS, EZRAE ET NEHEMIAE,* 


This is the most elaborate in the series of texts published by Baer and De- 
litzsch. Beside the usual appendices critice et Massoretice it contains an exam-. 
ination of supposed Babylonian words by the now well known Assyriologist, 
Friedrich Delitzsch and an adumbratio Chaldaismi Biblici by Dr. Baer as indicated 
in the title. The Introduction by Prof. Franz Delitzsch notices briefly the corrup- 
tion of the text (or rather of the Massora) in ordinary editions, and describes the 
MSS. used for this one. 

Friedrich Delitzsch brings us little new. He is inclined to favor the identifi-. 
cation of “the great and noble Asnapper” (Ezra tv: 10) with Assurbanipal and 
even to suppose the shorter name a corruption of the other. 

The adumbratio is a full series of Paradigms of Chaldee forms, beginning with 
the pronouns and ending with the weak verbs. There follows a table of all the 
verbs found in Biblical Chaldee, grouped in their respective species. A few 
remarks are added concerning obscure or anomalous forms. ‘There seems no. 
reason why this set of tables should not furnish all the grammatical aid needed for 
the study of the Chaldee portions of the Bible. 

If these plates should be used for a new edition of these books or in printing a. 

‘complete Old Testament it is much to be hoped that heavier and firmer paper may 
be chosen H. P. Sarre. 


MUHAMMED IN MEDINA.+ 


The appearance of this volume and the acceptance of a professorship by 
Wellhausen have caused some discussion, as indicating his abandonment of Old 
Testament studies. The only statement in the book bearing upon this point is- 
where he gave it as his object “to learn something of the wild vine upon which 
the plant of Jehovah’s Torah is grafted by priest and prophet. For I have no 


* Lipri DANIELIS, EZRAE ET NEHEMIAE; textum Massoreticum accuratissime expressit,. 

e fontibus Massorae codicumque varie illustravit, adumbrationem Chaldaismi Biblici adjecit, 

8S. BAER. Cum praefatione Francisci Delitzsch et glossis Babylonicis Friederici Delitzsch. Lipsiae 
1882, pp. LX et 136, 8vo. 

‘ + Das ist, Vakidi’s Kitab al Maghazi in verkirzter deutscher Wiedergabe herausgegebem: 

von J. WELLHAUSEN. Berlin (G. Reimer) 1882. Pp. 472, 8vo. 
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doubt that a conception of the condition of the Hebrews on their entrance into 
history may be best won by a study of Arabian antiquity.” If it be objected. 
that we know the Arabs only through Islam and so cannot get at their [preis- 
lamitic] antiquity, he would reply that the earlier stages of Islam show plainly 
the condition from which the people had just emerged. 

The book is, as stated in the title, an abridged translation of Vakidi's collec- 
tion of traditions concerning Mohammed—one of the earliest Arabic histories. 
Wellhausen gives in the preface some aceount of the MSS. on which he had to 
rely, a justification of his system of translation, an estimate of his author and a 
criticism of Sprenger’s Life of Mohammed. The translation begins with Anno 
Hegirae and gives the history of ten years. It will be thought characteristic of 
Mohammedanism that it is a chronicle of raids and battles in almost unintermitting 
sequence. The rudeness of the people is illustrated on almost every page. The 
light thrown upon Old Testament scenery is much less than one would expect. 


H. P. Surra. 


DIE SPR UECH E DER VAETER.* 


The Mishna treatise Pirqé Abhéth has always been a favorite and has been 
edited a number of times. This edition differs, in several respects advantageously, 
from earlier ones. It endeavors to meet the wants of students and is well adapted. 
to this end. In the first place the text is vocalized throughout, undoubtedly a great 
help to those accustomed to the Massoretic punctuation. Then all words not found 
in the Bible or whose meaning is not the same as in Biblical Hebrew are defined im 
the annotations when first met, and referred to in subsequent passages. A com- 
plete index of the words so defined is provided at the end of the book. Finally the- 
cheapness of this edition contrasts favorably with the price of others, Taylor's. 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (Cambridge University Press, 1877) for example. 
More information of various kinds may be got from Taylor’s elaborate and scholarly 
book, but for practical aid to the student who wishes some knowledge of post- 
biblical Hebrew, Strack’s is to be preferred. H. P. Smira. 


OLD TESTAMENT ETHICS VINDICA TED.+ 


Perhaps no more difficult subject presents itself in connection with Biblica} 
Study, than that of Old Testament Ethics. Among other qualifications which 
are necessary to as: tisfactory discussion of the questions involved, there may be 
mentioned: (1) a wide and comprehensive grasp of ancient history and customs, 
(2) a thorough knowledge of Biblical history, (3) a marked ability as an exegete,. 
and (4) areasonable acquaintance with the attacks which have been made throcgh 
all the centuries. The author of this volume seems to be qualified for his work, at 
~~ * Dig SPRUECHE DER VAETER; ein ethischer Mischna Traktat mit kurzer Einleitung, 
Anmerkungen und einem Wortregister von Lic. Dr. HERM. L. STRACK. Karlsruhe und Leipzig, 
1882. Pp. 58, small 8vo. 


+ OLD TESTAMENT ETHICS VINDICATED, being an exposition of Old Testament Morals, 

a comparison of Old ‘testament Morais with the Morals of Heathen—so called—Sacred Books,’”” 

Religious Philosophers, and Infidel writers; and a Vindication of Old Testament Morals against 

Pees elie By Rev. W. A. JARREL, Published by the author, Greenville, Texas. Pp. 27. 
ce, $1.50. 
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least, in the last particular. As to the other particulars we are not so certain. 
His style is certainly unique. His exegesis, we fear, is lame in several places. The 
quotations probably constitute the best feature of the book. The book is strictly 
orthodox, the author feeling in conscience bound kindly but firmly to rebuke 
the uncertain sound of certain orthodox pens with reference to Mr. Emerson. 
The discussions are full, fourteen arguments, e. g., being brought forward to 
prove that the Jephthah did not sacrifice his daughter. The book would be of 
more value if it had a table of contents and an index. 


THE FAITHS OF THE WORLD.* 


The importance attached to the study of the Comparative History of Relig- 
ions has been the signal for numerous discussions. What kin is Heathendom to 
Christendom? What are their beliefs in common? What are the features of 
AHeathendom that most resemble Christianity? What are their systems of belief 
asawhole? What is their influence on their devotees? In no other work of the 
same compass are all of these questions discussed in an equally impartial, thorough, 
cleay and comprehensive manner. 


It comprises twelve lectures upon eleven of the great world-religions. A bare 
mention of the topics and authors must suffice : 


IT and II. Religions of India; Brahmanism and Buddhism, Rev. Jno. Carrp, 
D.D. These lectures evincing a most thorough mastery of the principles of these 
faiths, are treated with the characteristic fullness and clearness of the author. 
UT. The Religion of China, Rev. Gro. Matueson, D. D. But one of the great 
state-religions, and the principal one, Confucianism, is dealt with. It is a mas- 
terly treatment of the author's “ancient Carlyle,” his life and teachings. IV. The 
Religion of Persia: Zoroaster and Zend Avesta, Rev. JNo. MILNE. This contains 
a chaotic mass of facts, whose value is almost nothing from lack of scientific treat- 
ment. V. The Religion of Egypt, Rev. Jas. Dopps, D. D. The “cradle of civili- 
zation,” the Nile Valley, is the storehouse of primitive wisdom and religion. Dr. 
Dodds takes up the embalmed religion, lays back its folds, and displays it in the 
full light of modern research. We now come down to comparatively modern 
times, in (VI) The Religion of Greece, Pror. Mriuiaan, and (VII) The Re- 
ligion of Rome, Rev. Jas. McGreaor, D. D. These are full treatments of Greek 
and Roman mythology,and worship. The VIIIth brings us nearerhome—a pithy 
treatment on the Teutonic and Scandinavian Religions, by Dr. Burns. On (IX) 
The Religion of Central America, Dr. LANG, brings us to our own continent and 
initiates us into the mysteries of the belief and worship of the. Aztecs and Toltecs, 
Judaism as the religion of ancient Israel, by Dr. Taytor of Edinburgh, is next 
discussed in a concise, yet exhaustive manner. Mohammedanism, Dr. LEEs, as the 
outgrowth of the character of its founder is lacking neither in thoroughness nor 
systematic treatment. A capstone for the series is Christianity in Relation to 


+ THE FAITHS OF THE WORLD. St. Giles’ Lectures. Svo, pp. 364. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. Price $1.50. 
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other Religions, by Dr. Fiint. This isamostsuperior treatment. Few, if any, have 
put this subjectin more clear and forcible language than the author{of this lecture. 

On the study of Comparative Religions, this is almost a complete epitome of 
the great religions of the world, treated in the light of the latest research. P. 


KUENEN’S NATIONAL RELIGIONS AND UNIVERSAL 
RELIGIONS.* 

Every attempt to popularize the latest results of Old Testament investigation, 
whether these results be true or false, we are not unwilling to welcome with pleasure; 
and not less, for this reason, the work of the renowned professor of theology at 
Leyden. First, because the popular mind is slow to grasp the truth at the bottom 
of Old Testament criticism, and only by. such full statements as both classes of in- 
vestigators must lay before the mind, can the truth be elucidated. Even negative 
and erroneous opinions often modify essentially, in the interest of truth, the old 
and opposing orthodoxy. The history of Christian doctrine is a proof of this. 


What is the relation of National to Universal Religions? is the question 
propounded in this book. But as Kuenen confesses his studies in other religions 
than those of the Scriptures to be but “asides,” he devotes the major part of his 
work to the history of Judaism and its relations to Christianity. To confine our- 
selves to his discussion of these subjects would be best to fulfill the aim of this 
journal. 

Denying positively that the religion of Israel] had its origin from Egypt, he as- 
serts tliat ‘vom the earliest times to the captivity the people of Israel worshipped 
Him whom he calls Yahweh. This worship, however, was crude and primitive, in 
- numerous temples, on high places, by festival days, through priests, whose duties 
consisted in serving at the altar and exercising judgment. This was the National 
religion, the religion of the people. Whence then appears the antagonism between 
this view and the declarations of the writers of the Historical books who represent 
as most wicked this very worship of Yahweh which seems to be so general? The 
whole difficulty is solved by two simple explanations. First, these books were 
written hundreds of years after; second, they were written by men who were pro- 
mulgating among the people of their days a new scheme of Yahweh worship, its 
basis in the Levitical law and its centre of worship, Jerusalem. But side by side 
with the priests of this primitive Yahweh worship stand the Prophets, who indeed 
may have originally sprung out of them. These constituted a great class, allies of 
the priests, “priests extraordinary.” Out of this class, towering above it, rise the 
great prophets of the early period, Samuel and Elijah,—and the Canonical prophets. 
These Canonical prophets stand in two relations to the people and the popular 
religion; on the one hand they are in sympathy with the national idea of religion; 
the revival, the restoration is to be for Israel; their text, “Yahweh Jsrael’s God, 
and Israel Yahweh's people!” But on the other hand they appear in sharp antag- 
onism with the popular conception of the religion of Yahweh, by reason of the new 


D. D., Sons. 12mo. 74x65. Cloth, $ 


* National and So [The Hibbert by A. 
{Hebrew Book Exchange. Park, IIL, $1.20.) 
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conception they have of the universalism of Yahweh worship. And this latter 

conception arises out of their idea of ‘the ethical character of God. This basis of 

universalism is worked out into the Deuteronomic Thorah, which apparently coming 

to nought by reason of the creation of Judaism by Ezra and Nehemiah, lives on, 

appears in the Essenes, among the Pharisees, and finally culminates in the Uni- ' 
versal Religion founded by Jesus. “We have no hesitation in pronouncing Christ- 

ianity the most universal of religions.” (311.) 

In this rapid and inadequate statement which contains but little new to the 
student of Kuenen’s “Religion of Israel,” one is impressed with many thoughts, as 
well as oppressed with many queries. The writer’s calm audacity is overwhelming. 
His one-sidedness is as startling as his breadth. 

While he does not deny, he ignores the supernatural; he obscurely hints 
at what his idea of prophecy can be. He plays with Scripture as a cat with a 
mouse; or asa child with wax. All these writers ought to be read with this in 
mind,—that while they are keen,verbal critics, they are doubtful metaphysicians. 
Some of them cannot appreciate the relation of metaphysics and theology to crit- 
icism. To criticise the Bible by previously eliminating the supernatural, is like 
the study ofa dead man. As anatomical students of the Scriptures we recognize 
the value of these critics. But we reserve the right to breathe again into the book 
the spirit of the Divine. 

This book is written with marvellous clearness and simplicity. While a gen- 
uine contribution to a profound science of religion, it commends itself to the ord- 
inary reader by the brilliance and pungency of its style as well as in the tone of 
sincere modesty which, with all its boldness, it cannot fail to impress. G. 


LETTERS OF CERTAIN JEWS TO MONSIEUR VOLTAIRE. 


I an glad to offer my mite to confirm the authority of the Old Testament. I 
have just finished a rare and valuable book which J think is out of print, and if so 
I hope some one will speedily reprint it. The title page reads as follows: “ Letters 
of Certain Jews to Monsieur Voltaire containing an apology for their own People 
and for the Old Testament, with commentary and notes translated by the Rev. 
Philip Lefance, D. D.—two volumes in one—Published by Hermen Hooker, Phila- 
delphia, and George G. Jones, Cincinnati.” 

This book furnishes the Christian community in general, and the theologian 
in particular, with unanswerable arguments, against the horrors of infidelity, the 
virulent assaults of Voltaire against Moses and the Prophets—considering the 
Pentateuch and its authorship—The adoration of the Golden Calf answered—The 
ritual laws of the Jews—Toleration among the Jews—That the Jewish Religion 
was more wisely tolerant than other ancient religions—The Mosaic laws, religious 
and moral political laws, military laws, civil laws—The object, antiquity, duration; 
&c., of the Mosaic legislation—Whether the Jewish law authorized human sacri- 
fices—Jephtath’s daughter was not sacrificed, else why did the Hebrew maidens go 
up four days every year to “talk with her” and comfort. her ?—Circumcision is 
considered and the mistakes of Voltaire corrected—Solomon his riches, having the 
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extent of the dominions, &¢.—The Book of Wisdom—-The Book of Proverbs— 
Sciences and Arts of Languages, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. The Book has an 
index of every subject, treats nearly 250 separate topics. The Book has 612 pages 
and is entitled “ Jews Letters to Voltaire.”—I offer two testimonials, the'first from 
a clergyman, the second from an eminent physician of Kentucky. “I regard this 
work as one of the most triumphant reputations of Voltaire’s skeptical philosophy 
and of his varied assaults against the Bible I have met. It is the work of 
mighty minds, well read in Hebrew learning and thorough masters of their subject. 
It will be profitable to Christians, Jews and Infidels to give the work a careful 
reading.” The doctor's testimony is this: “I regard the book as one of the most 
extraordinary I have met in my reading, for merit, logic, courtesy, learning, and 
comprehensive intelllgence. Some years ago, I offered twenty dollars for a copy 
of it, and could not buy it, but afterwards got it by accident.” E. B. GoopALL. 


SEMITIC AND OLD TESTAMENT BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

LEnorMANT, F., The Beginnings of History, according to the Bible and the 
Traditions of Oriental Peoples. From the Creation of man to the Deluge. 
(Translated from the Second French Ed.). With an Introduction by Francis 
Brown, Assistant Professor in Biblical Philology, Union Theological Seminary. 


New York, Charles Scribners’ Sons. 1 Vol. 12 mo., 750 pp.............+++> $2.50 
JuKkes, A., Types of Genesis briefly considered. 4th Ed. 12 mo., cloth, 


Wuepovn, D. D., L. L. D., Commentary. Vol. v. Old Testament, Psalms, by 
Rev. F. G. Hibbard, D. D. Vol. vi. Old Testament, Job by Rev. J. K. Burr, D.D., 
Proverbs by Rev. W. Hunter, Ecclesiastes and Song of Solomon by Rev. A. B. 


*Kinns, 8., Ph. D. Moses and Geology: or The Harmony of the Bible with 
Science. New York, Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 8vo, 530 pp........-+-- $3.00 
Nisset, Rev. E., D. D., The Science of the Day and Genesis. New York, 
THomson, A., In the Holy Land. New York, 7. Nelson & Sons., 1, 


THomson, W. M., The Land and the Book ; or Biblical Illustrations drawn 
from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes pn the Scenery of the Holy Land. 
Vol. 2, Central Palestine and Phoenicia. New York, Harper. xxiv, 686 pp., 


Toy, C. H., L. L. D., The History of the Religion of Israel. An Old Testa- 
ment-Primer. "Boston, Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
Foreian LITERATURE. 
BREDENKAMP, C. J., Gesetz und Propheten. Ein Beitrag zur alttestament- 
lichen Kritik. 8vo, 203 pp. 
Destinon, Dr. J. von, Die Quellen des F. sextet Kiel, Lipsius u. Fischer. 
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Pertcu, Dr. W., Die arabischen Handschriften der herzogl. Bibliothek zu 
Gotha. Band Abs.2. Gotha, F. A. Perthes. S8vo, 241—488 pp........M.9 


BicKELL, Dr. G., Carminia veteris testamenti metrice. Innsbruck, Wagner. 


Brs_eE Student's Handbook: An introduction to the study of the Holy 
Scriptures, A ffording a brief Account of the various Books of the Old and New 
Testaments, their Writers, their Principal Versions, Ancient and Modern, and the 
evidences of their Truth and Authenticity. Ward and Lock. 8vo, 260 pp. ....1s 

EpERSHEIM, ALFRED, Elisha the Prophet. London, Religious Tract 
Society. 8vo . 6d 

Gopet, F., Studies on the Old Testament. Edited by W. H. Lyttelton, 2d 
Ed. London, Hodder and Stoughton. 8vo, v1, 343 pp . 6d. 

Sreymour, W. D., The Hebrew Psalter ; or, Book of Praises: Commonly called. 
the Psalms of David. A new Metrical Translation. London, Longmans. 8vo, 


SpurGeon, C. H., The Treasury of David containing an original Exposition of 
the Book of Psalms, a collection of Illustrative Extracts from the Whole Range 
of Literature, a Series of Homiletical Hints upon almost every Verse, and a List 
of’ Writers upon each Psalm. Vol. 6. Psalm cxrx—cxxiv. Passmore. 8vo, 


Lang, E. W., Arabic-English Lexicon. Vol. 7, Part vy. Edited by Stanley 
Lane-Poole. London, Williams and Norgate 

Koenia, F. E., Der Offenbarungsbegriff des Alten Testamentes, II. Band. 
Leipzig. S8vo, 414 pp 

OrnuerR, G. Fr., Theologie des Alten Testaments. 2te*Auflage. 
Steinkopf, Stuttgart. 8vo, 620 pp 

Winer, Dr. G. B., Chaldiische Grammatik fiir Bibel und Targumim. 3te 
Auflage, vermehrt durch eine Einleitung zum Studium des Midrasch u. Talmud v. 
B. Fischer. Leipzig. S8vo, 224 pp 

OserHuMMER, E., Phonizier in Akarnanien. Untersuchungen zur phonizi- 
schen Kolonial- und Handelsgeschichte. Minchen. 8vo, 84 pp. 

Buiaikig, W. G., A Manual of Bible History in connection with the General 
History of the world. New Ed., revised and enlarged. London, Nelson. 8vo, 

. 6d 

Cross, J. A., Introductory Hints to English Readers of the Old Testament. 
London, Longmans. 8vo, 330 pp..: . 6d 

Kine, E. G., The Yalkuts on Zechariah. Translated with Notes and 
Appendices. London, Bell & Son. 8vo, 116 pp 

McCaustanp, D., Adam andthe Adamite ; or, The Harmony of Scripture and 
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In order to make the department of “ Bibliography” as perfect as possible, it. 
was allowed the space rightly belonging to ‘“‘ Questions and Answers.’—Zditor.] 
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